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News Items in this Issue 


The Argentine Medical Federation has expressed its belief 
in the need of setting up a Ministry of Public Health, Labour, 
and Social Welfare, with an independent national health service 
as the sole authority in public health matters (p. 99). 


* * * 


In Switzerland the Co-operative Union is taking an active 
part in the campaign to grow more food (p. 104). 


*” * * 


Repatriated prisoners of war in Belgium are entitled on their 
return to a special three months’ holiday, if necessary to restore 
their health (p. 92). 


* a * 


In New Zealand men employed in essential undertakings 
need the permission of a district man-power officer before they 
can retire for reasons of age (p. 76). 


* * * 


The heads of the German employment offices may call up 
women of 18 to 35 years for work in households urgently need- 
ing domestic help (p. 80). 


* * * 


The Women’s Employment Board in Australia has issued 
an award under which the wages of women in the war produc- 
tion industries may not be less than 90 per cent. of the rates 
paid to men for similar work (p. 92). 


* * * 


Output in British royal ordnance factories has not suffered 
from the reduction of hours to 60 a week for men and 55 for 
women (p. 89). 


* * * 


The industrial and agricultural development agreements 
which have been concluded by the United States with various 
Latin American countries aim also at providing a fair standard 
of living for the workers concerned (p. 63). 
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The Institution of a Tripartite Labour 
Organisation in India 


The Influence of the I.L.O. 


At a Conference of representatives of the Central, Provincial, and 
Indian States’ Governmenis and of representative employers and 
workers, held at New Delht in August 1942, 1t was decided to estab- 
lish a permanent tripartite labour organisation in India, composed 
of an annual Conference and a Standing Committee, on the model 
of the International Labour Organtsation. The decision marks an 
important step in the evolution of the machinery for soctal legislation 
and of industrial relations in India. It is a development which has 
been facilitated to no small extent by India’s association with the 
International Labour Organisation. The constitution of the new 
organisation is designed to meet numerous factors relating to the 
structure of so vast a country, such as the different territorial adminis- 
trative units that form part of the existing political edifice and the 
various groups of employers and of workers. The details are likely 
to be of general interest, especially at the present time when a great 
deal of thought ts being given to the question of Government-employer- 
worker collaboration. Accordingly, a full account of the first tripartite 
Conference, at which the new organisation was constituted, is given 
in the following article, together with a brief sketch of the general back- 
ground and of India’s relations with the International Labour Organ- 
isation. 


At the Fourth Labour Conference—which was the first Tripartite 

Conference—held at New Delhi in August 1942', decisions 
were reached that resulted in the establishment of an organisation 
in India for the consideration of labour questions, on the model 
of the International Labour Organisation, composed of representa- 





1 The proceedings lasted only for one day, 7 Aug. 1942. 
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tives of Governments, employers, and workers, and including the 
British Indian Provinces as well as Indian States. This step, to 
which considerable importance is attached by Indian employers 
and workers alike!, had been anticipated for some time.” It is a 
most interesting experiment, the results of which may prove to be 
of great value to India, and one which may, for various reasons, 
be of interest to other countries as well. In the first place, it is 
directly influenced by the experience of the International Labour 
Organisation. Secondly, the constitution of the new organisation 
provides for representation of different territorial administrative 
units and of different organisations and groups of employers and 
workers. Lastly, one of the chief aims of the new organisation is 
to provide a basis on which a satisfactory system of industrial 
relations may gradually be developed. A detailed account of the 
proceedings of the Conference is given below, preceded by a con- 
sideration in brief of the general background—the machinery 
for central legislation in India previous to the establishment of 
the new organisation, and the situation as regards industrial rela- 
tions. Finally, some account is also given of the relations between 
the International Labour Organisation and India during the last 
two decades or more. 


‘\ 


THE BACKGROUND 
The Machinery for Central Labour Legislation 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India, appointed in 1929, 
gave in its report’ a clear picture of the prevailing practice for 
the formulation of policy in respect of central labour legislation. 
This consisted in effect of a long drawn-out consultation, repeated 
at different stages, between the Central Government and the 
Provincial authorities, on the one hand, and between the latter 
and the main interests concerned, including the employers’ asso- 
ciations and labour unions, on the other. ‘‘The system’’, the Com- 
mission observed, “‘is wasteful of time and energy, and does not 
focus opinion and experience in the best manner possible’’, although 
it recognised ‘‘the great importance of securing that Bills are not 
passed without a clear recognition of their probable effects in the 
many places concerned” in view of ‘‘the immense area to which a 
general law is applicable and the variety of customs and conditions 
within that area’’. 





_ | According to a press report (cf. the Hindu, Madras, 9 Aug. 1942), representa- 
tives of employers and of workers who took part in the proceedings expressed full 
agreement with the object of the Conference, which was regarded by all the dele- 
gates as a great landmark. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 59-61. 
® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (London, H. M. Station- 
ery Office, Cmd. 3883, 1931, pp. 465-472). 
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The Commission proceeded to suggest that, ‘‘if representatives 
of all three classes [employers, labour leaders, and officials] could 
be regularly brought together to consider proposals in consultation, 
the result would be the evolution, in a shorter time and with a 
great saving of energy, of measures that would rest on a sound 
foundation of practical experience’. Accordingly, it recommended 
“‘the constitution by statute of an organisation by which representa- 
tives of employers, of labour and of Governments would meet 
regularly in conference’. The constitution of the proposed Indus- 
trial Council should, it was suggested, provide for the separate 
representation of railways (both management and labour) and the 
inclusion by nomination of some non-governmental members 
(economists and others) as experts. The hope was also expressed 
that the Industrial Council would be conducive to the develop- 
ment of satisfactory industrial relations on the basis of direct 
contacts and mutual understanding between the different interests. 
The proposed functions of the Industrial Council included the 
consideration of policy in respect of the framing of rules and regula- 
tions for the application of labour legislation and the co-ordination 
and development of economic research, in addition to the formula- 
tion of legislative policy. 

The Commission, it may be added, also observed that the 
proposed Council “‘would naturally be brought into close contact 
with the International Labour Organisation. It would obviously 
be well qualified to advise on the draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 
There should be little difficulty in establishing a convention where- 
by the Central Legislature referred the decisions of this Conference 
to the Council, which in turn would forward its conclusions to the 
Legislature.” 

Although the investigations of the Commission were confined 
to British India, reference was made in its report to the Indian 
States. ‘Their presence’’, it was remarked, ‘“‘cannot be ignored in 
considering the problems of British India, for they share increasing- 
ly its economic unity and its industrial development and are bound 
to exercise an important influence on its political development. 
They lie in some cases close to industrial centres in Indian Pro- 
vinces; but the laws and regulations which protect labour in those 
centres do not extend across the boundaries of the States.’’ The 
report also observed that, although the labour laws in a number 
of States were substantially the same as those of British India, 
British Indian industrialists were not unnaturally wary of further 
advances so long as there was no provision for the application of 
such legislation in Indian States. 
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The Commission reported in 1931, and in 1937, consequent 
upon the enforcement of the Government of India Act of 1935, 
which set up a new Constitution, the British Indian Provinces 
were invested with a d¢onsiderable measure of autonomy. Under 
the new Constitution, labour legislation, with the exception of a 
few items, was made a concurrent subject or a subject equally 
within the competence of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
although in actual practice central legislation could, in the circum- 
stances, be undertaken only after consultation with the provincial 
authorities. The process inevitably involved some delay and was 
open to much the same sort of criticism as that made by the Royal 
Commission. The years since 1937 up to the outbreak of war 
have, however, been a period of persistent political controversy on 
constitutional changes in India, and the establishment of the 
new organisation, of which an account is given below, has doubt- 
less been hastened by the exigencies of the war effort. 


Industrial Relations 


The most urgent requirement was apparently felt to be that of 
promoting industrial peace.' On the question of industrial rela- 
tions the Royal Commission observed: 


An important factor at work in creating industrial unrest in India is the 
lack of contact which too often exists between employers and employed. There 
are employers who, by special efforts, have established reasonably close touch 
with their workers, but they are exceptional. In practically every centre and 
industry [with the exception of plantations] the lack of contact and understand- 
ing is evident. In the interests of all concerned, we urge that every effort should 
be made to bridge the gulf. An immense amount of thought and toil has been 
devoted to surmounting the technical, financial and commercial difficulties in 
the way of industrial development in India. But it will fail to secure the results 
it deserves unless much more attention is given to the difficult sphere of human 
relationships. Weakness in this direction has already produced serious effects, 
and the outlook in some of the centres we visited was menacing. Unless a vigorous 
effort is made to effect an improvement, the development of large-scale industrial 
enterprise is likely to be difficult and precarious.” 


The warning was repeated by Mr. Harold Butler, British Minis- 
ter in Washington and formerly Director of the International 
Labour Office, who visited India in the course of an official mission 
to the East in 1937. Mr. Butler recorded his impression that ‘‘the 
problem of industrial relations may perhaps be considered to be 





1 It is of interest to note in this connection that the membership of trade 
unions in India rose from 399,159 in 1938-39 to 511,138 in 1939-40, the highest 
figure on record. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op. cit., p. 340. 
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the chief problem confronting Indian industry at the present 
time, and one upon which further industrial development to some 


extent depends”’.! 


EsTABLISHMENT OF THE NEw ORGANISATION 


As has been stated above, the decision to establish a permanent 
tripartite organisation for the consideration of labour questions 
was taken at a Conference held at New Delhi in August 1942.? 


The Composition of the First Tripartite Conference 


Government Delegations. 


The Conference was attended by three delegates of the Govern- 
ment of India, including the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who presided, and a 
delegate each of the British Indian Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal (also representing Assam), the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Orissa, and 
of the Minor Administrations of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara. The 
Chamber of Princes was represented by a delegate, and the Indian 
States of Hyderabad, Baroda, and Gwalior by one delegate each. 
Some of the Government delegates were accompanied by advisers. 
The Government of India delegation included three advisers, 
while the delegates of the Governments of Bengal, the Punjab, 
and Baroda and the delegate of the Chamber of Princes had each 
an adviser attached to them. 


Non-Governmental Delegates. 


The delegations of the All-India Organisation of Industrial 
Employers and of the Employers’ Federation of India each con- 
sisted of four delegates and an adviser, while those of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour 
were each composed of four delegates, an adviser, and a secretary. 
Municipal workers were represented by two delegates, and the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, by one each. Two additional delegates 
were also included among the non-governmental delegates, and 
the secretary to the Conference was a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. 


1 Harold BuTLER: Problems of Industry in the East. With Special Reference to 
India, French India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orfrice, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 29 (Geneva, 1938), p. 16. 

2 Fourth Labour Conference ( First Tripartite Conference). Held at New Delhi 
on the 7th August 1942. (New Delhi, vernment of India Press, 1942. ii + 


14 pp.) 
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The President of the Conference, in his opening speech, des- 
cribed the nature of the organisation that it was proposed to set 
up and explained its aims and objects. 


The Nature of the New Organisation 


There were two special features, said the President, which 
distinguished the present Conference from its predecessors. In 
the first place, the previous Conferences were not intended to be 
permanent although they had met regularly at certain fixed periods. 
There could have been a break in their regularity and the idea 
could have been abandoned without doing violence to any rule 
or convention or understanding. The present Conference had 
permanency as a part of its plan. The organisation that the Govern- 
ment wanted to set up would have the permanency and regularity 
of a standing committee, ready to function when called upon to 
do so. 

There was also a second feature, which was more important 
and which related to the composition of the Conference. The 
previous Conferences were representative of Governments only; 
the representatives of the Central Government, Provincial Govern- 
ments, and some of the Indian States’ Governments formed the 
only constituents of the Conference. The most necessary and the 
most important elements, namely the employers and the workers, 
were not represented at those Conferences. Care had no doubt 
been taken to establish contacts and even to consult with the 
organisations representing the employers and workers. It was, 
however, for the first time in the history of the Labour Conferences 
that the representatives of the employers and the workers had 
been brought face to face within the ambit of the Conference. 
That was a feature which should find a ready welcome from all 
concerned, and particularly from the representatives of the workers. 
Ever since the Whitley Commission! had put forth the proposal 
that an Industrial Council should be established in India as a 
permanent body, the representatives of labour had agitated for 
action to implement that recommendation. For various reasons 
it had not been possible earlier to realise the ideal of an Industrial 
Council. It was not claimed that the proposal submitted to the 
Conference amounted to a complete realisation of that ideal. 
But there could be no doubt that the Conference would seek to 
pave the way towards its realisation, and it would not be deemed an 
exaggeration to say that a long stride on the road which led to 
that goal was being taken. 





1 The Royal Commission on Labour in India, to whose report reference has 
been made above, p. 2 
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The Aims and Objects of the New Organisation 


The President then reminded those delegates who were familiar 
with the proceedings of the previous Conferences that one of the 
primary objects was to avoid the danger arising out of the diversity 
in labour legislation with which the country was threatened as a 
consequence of provincial autonomy in labour legislation. So long 
as the Government of India was a unitary Government, uniformity 
in labour legislation was not difficult to obtain. But the federal 
Constitution resulting from the Government of India Act of 1935, 
by virtue of which labour legislation was included in the concurrent 
legislative list, had given rise to a very serious situation. It was 
feared that if there was no central legislation, each Province might 
make a particular law specially suited to itself, but different from 
that of its neighbour, by allowing provincial considerations to 
dominate over considerations of general and national importance. 
The Labour Conferences were called upon to supply a most ne- 
cessary corrective to that tendency and to foster among Provincial 
Governments a regard for the wholesome principle of uniformity 
in labour legislation. In constituting the new organisation it was not 
proposed to abandon the object of promoting uniformity in labour 
legislation with which the three previous Conferences were mainly 
concerned. But to that aim two others would be added, namely, 


the laying down of a procedure for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and the discussion of all matters of all-India importance 
as between labour and capital. The new organisation would have, 
therefore, three main aims and objects: 


(1) The promotion of uniformity in labour legislation; 

(2) The laying down of a procedure for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes; and 

(3) The discussion of all matters of all-India importance as 
between employers and employees. 


Promotion of Uniformity in Labour Legislation. 

Uniformity in labour legislation could never cease to be a 
matter of importance to so large a country as India, with its many 
administrative and provincial jurisdictions. It must therefore con- 
tinue to claim attention in the future as in the past. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes. 

Both labour and capital had since the outbreak of war behaved 
with a sense of responsibility, and the number of strikes that had 
taken place had not been on a very extensive or disturbing scale. 
There was some tendency at the beginning of 1942 for an increase 
in industrial unrest, but the laying down of a procedure for the 
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adjudication of disputes under the Defence of India Rules! had 
resulted in some reduction. That procedure would, it was hoped, 
prove efficient and reliable, but it was one which could only remain 
in force for the duration of the war, and it was therefore necessary 
to include the laying down of a procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes as one of the aims and objects of the new organ- 
isation which it was proposed to set up. 


Discussion of Matters of All-India Importance as between Employers 
and Workers. 


This item, the President said, had been deliberately defined 
in comprehensive terms so as not to exclude from the deliberations 
anything that might be of importance to labour and capital. The 
broad expression ‘‘matters of all-India importance’’ was intended 
to include all matters relating to labour welfare and the main- 
tenance of labour morale. So understood this object, though placed 
last on the agenda, might be regarded as of the highest importance.” 
The Government certainly regarded it as most urgent. The urgency, 
it was hardly necessary to say, was due to the necessities of the 
war. The present war was a war of supplies, and supplies depended 
upon peace in industry. Peace in industry was a pressing problem 
of the day. It depended upon two things. In the first place, it 
depended upon the existence of machinery ready at hand for the 
quick settlement of industrial disputes. Secondly, it depended 
upon the prompt removal of all such conditions as might fray 
tempers and bring about a deterioration in the morale of people 
engaged in industry. But there remained a large number of ques- 
tions which were too small to lead to an industrial dispute, while 
being sufficiently important to cause uneasiness. Most of these 
matters related to what in ordinary parlance was designated 
as matters affecting social welfare. No provision had been made for 
dealing with such problems, and it was mainly the necessity to 
provide immediately a machinery for advising the Government on 
how they should be peacefully and satisfactorily dealt with that 
had led to the convocation of the present Conference. 





1 For a summary of the provisions, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 457-458. 

2 Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, the Labour Welfare Adviser to the Government of India 
delegation at the Conference was, it may be noted, appointed Adviser to the 
Department of Labour earlier in the year, to work in close co-operation with the 
Central and Provincial Governments and to assist in the promotion of satisfactory 
industrial relations with a view to the speedy settlement of disputes. Eight 
officers have been appointed since to assist Mr. Nimbkar. These officers, who 
will be stationed in the Provinces, will maintain contact between the Central 
Government and labour, and will report to the former on conditions of labour 
in their respective areas. 
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Labour welfare and labour morale in wartime. A general discussion 
took place on the suggestions which the Government of India had 
made on this question in its communications to the all-India em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations, and which related to the 
following points: (1) provision of adequate A.R.P. measures, 
including that of slit trenches or other shelters and of adequate 
air-raid services; (2) arrangements for propaganda, including the 
provision of wireless sets for the dissemination of accurate news; 
(3) maintenance of ‘‘cost-price grain shops’’ to ensure a steady 
supply of food grains at reasonable prices to workers; (4) provision 
of stocks of grain for emergencies and adequate arrangements for 
cooking; (5) provision of canteens, particularly in places at which 
the workers have stayed, while letting their families be removed else- 
where; (6) provision of facilities for the remittance of allowances to 
workers’ families; (7) provision of short rest periods during working 
hours as a means of improving productivity; and (8) payment of 
wages for periods during which work is suspended owing to air raids. 

In the course of the discussion a number of delegates referred to 
the pressing problem of food supply. It was stated that it was 
important that an adequate supply of food grains and other essen- 
tial commodities at reasonable prices should be ensured for the 
workers. One of the principal difficulties in this respect was the 
question of transport, and the Central Government was asked 
particularly to provide facilities by granting, if necessary, a high 
priority for foodstuffs. The employers’ delegates gave an account 
of the measures that they had already taken for the grant of a 
cost-of-living bonus to the workers in their employment! and the 
institution of special grain shops for them. The workers’ delegates 
expressed the desire that such shops should be opened in larger 
numbers and that there should be a larger measure of collaboration 
with the workers’ representatives in every respect. 


The Constitution of the New Organisation 


The proposals placed before the Conference concerning the 
constitution of the new organisation were as follows: 


(1) The desirability of establishing a Labour Conference as a 
permanent organisation to meet at least once a year; 

(2) The desirability of instituting a Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee of that Conference which would meet whenever the Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to invite it to meet to advise the Govern- 
ment on matters placed before it; and 





1 For an account of some of these measures, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 671-673, and Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, 
pp. 727-728. 
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(3) The formulation in general terms of the procedure for the 
constitution of these bodies. 


The President explained that, under the proposals made by 
the Government, the Plenary Conference would be composed of 
representatives of the Central Government and of Governments 
of Provinces and States and of representatives of employers 
and workers. In general, each Province and each of the larger 
Indian States would be entitled to be represented, and States not 
individually represented would be represented by a nominee of 
the Chamber of Princes. Representation would also be accorded 
to the main associations of employers and of workers, but it would 
be open to the Government to nominate representatives of classes 
of employers or workers who in their opinion would not otherwise 
be adequately represented. It would not, however, be possible 
to ensure the equal representation of employers and workers to 
that of the Governments in the case of the Plenary Conference. 

The constitution of the Standing Advisory Committee would 
be more rigid. It would consist of one representative of the Central 
Government, six representatives of Provincial Governments, three 
representatives of Indian States’ Governments, five representatives 
of employers and five of workers, with the Member for Labour 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as chairman. The proposed 
constitution was based on the principles underlying the composi- 
tion of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
namely, (1) equality of representation as between governmental 
and non-governmental representatives, (2) equality of representa- 
tion as between employers and workers, and (3) provision for the 
representation of certain special interests. The first two had been 
given effect to in Article 7, paragraph (1) of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organisation, and the third in Article 7, 
paragraphs (2) and (4). In accordance with the last-mentioned 
principle, one of the employers’ representatives and one of the 
workers’ representatives would be nominated by the Member for 
Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in order to ensure the 
representation of interests other than those represented by the 
main employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


General Discussion on the Government's Proposals concerning the 
New Organisation 


Observations of Workers’ Representatives. 


The President’s speech was followed by a general discussion on 
the Government’s proposals concerning the new organisation, in 
the course of which various observations were made by the workers’ 
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representatives. Uniformity in labour legislation, it was urged, 
should not be regarded as an end in itself, but the main object 
should be to bring about an improvement in the conditions of 
labour. A tripartite conference had been held four years previously 
in the Province of Madras, and in the light of that experience it 
was necessary to be cautious lest the new organisation should lead 
to a mere discussion of the issues without fruitful results. The 
British Indian Provinces and Indian States should emulate each 
other in the matter of labour legislation, and co-ordination rather 
than uniformity should be the aim. 

The scope of the new organisation, it was thought, tended to 
be viewed in an unduly restricted manner, such questions as the 
regulation of labour supply, which might assume considerable 
importance at a subsequent stage, being excluded. The avoidance 
of industrial disputes rather than their settlement should be em- 
phasised. Subsidiary provincial organisations should also be estab- 
lished for the consideration of rules and regulations made by Pro- 
vincial Governments. The organisation should have its own staff 
and should undertake research on its own account on such questions 
as industrial fatigue. Steps should also be taken without delay 
for the establishment of the Industrial Council recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Labour. 

On the question of the constitution and powers of the new 
organisation the view was expressed that it should be self-govern- 
ing. The Standing Committee, like the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, should have powers of determining 
the agenda of the Conference, although provision might be made 
to enable the Government to have any subjects it proposed in- 
cluded. The suggestion was also made that the Conference should 
have the power to frame its own agenda, and that its decisions 
should be binding, even if the majority required for the purpose 
was to be as high as 75 per cent. The experience of the last twenty- 
three years had shown that the autonomy of the Provinces and the 
States was incompatible with progress. The procedure of the 
International Labour Organisation should be applied more fully 
to the constitution of the proposed organisation and the same 
system of voting as at the International Labour Conference should 
be adopted. So far as the workers’ representation was concerned, 
it was observed on the one hand that such representation should 
be based in all cases, including that of the Indian States, on the 
recommendation of representative workers’ organisations, provision 
being made to take account of any changes in their strength from 
time to time; on the other hand, emphasis was placed on the need 
to give special representation to certain types of unorganised 
labour, for instance, municipal workers. 
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Observations of Employers’ Representatives. 


On the employers’ side, ‘“‘the great importance”’ of the proposed 
organisation ‘‘in the economic and constitutional history of India”’ 
was remarked. The employers had been for long pressing for such 
a body, which it was hoped would not restrict itself to legislative 
proposals but would cover the broader sphere of co-operation and 
understanding in industry. While the representation of the Indian 
States in the new organisation was to be welcomed, it had to be 
remembered that it imposed an obligation on their part to introduce 
legislation on British Indian lines and to enforce it. Unless that 
were done, there would be serious disparity between the legisla- 
tion in the two parts of India. 

The employers, however, understood that the object of the new 
organisation was not necessarily to hasten the pace of legislation, 
but that all proposals would be examined very carefully. There 
was already some disparity in the progress in that respect as between 
different Provinces. The war had altered the whole situation, as a 
result of which some problems had been thrust into the background 
and others had become prominent. The war effort was of great 
importance at the moment, and the long-term problems should be 
left over for future consideration. 


The President's Reply. 


The President, in his reply to the debate, expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the unanimously favourable response to the Government’s 
proposal to set up a permanent labour organisation consisting of a 
Standing Committee and a Conference. It was intended to deal 
with a wide variety of subjects, and in wartime it would be more 
concerned with labour matters of all-India importance and with 
the avoidance of industrial disputes than with legislation. 

The decisions of the organisation would not be merely recorded 
in the proceedings, but would be placed by the Government on 
the table of the Legislature.'! So far as the Provincial Governments 
were concerned, it was for them to determine their course of action 
in the matter. 





1 It may be of interest to recall in this connection the observations made by 
the Whitley Commission on the question of the powers with which the Industrial 
Council recommended by the Commission should be vested. The Commission 
observed: 


There are . . . difficulties in the way of giving decisions of the Council 
mandatory power. In the first place, the creation of a body with such authority 
would make it, in effect, the legislating authority, and legislation would 
virtually cease to be Provincial. Instead of being provincialised, legislation 
would have been taken away from one form of Central Legislature and entrus- 
ted to another.’ Nor would the change be for the better, for the new body would 
be less representative of the community as a whole than the old one, it would 
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In framing the agenda, all suggestions made by the Govern- 
ment and private organisations represented in the proposed organ- 
isation would be taken into account. The suggestion to set up a 
permanent secretariat attached to it was, however, premature and - 
might be considered at a subsequent stage. In the appointment 
of the non-governmental delegates, the same procedure would be 
followed as in the case of the International Labour Conference and 
the nomination would be made not merely in consultation with 
but in agreement with the organisations concerned. The Govern- 
ment would, nevertheless, have to nominate representatives of 
interests not represented in the organised bodies of employers and 
workers. So far as the workers of the Indian States were concerned, 
it was for the principal workers’ organisations in the country to 
extend their scope so as to include those workers as well. 


Constitution of the Plenary Conference 


The text of the resolution, proposed on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, on the constitution of the Plenary Conference was as follows: 


1. This Conference of the representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in British India and of the Indian States and the Chamber of 
Princes, and of representatives of workers and employers in British India, being 
convinced that a collaborative machinery composed of the representatives of 
Governments, employers and workers in India should be established forthwith 
for the consideration of all questions relating to the conditions of labour, resolves 
that a Plenary Conference shall be constituted as follows: 


(1) The Hon’ble the Labour Member of the Government of India— 
Chairman; 

(2) 3 representatives of the Government of India, including 1 repres- 
entative to represent Minor Administrations; 

(3) 11 representatives of Provinces; 

(4) 6 representatives of the industrially important States; 

(5) 2 representatives of the Chamber of Princes to represent other States; 

(6) 11 representatives of employees, of whom 4 will be nominated by 
Government in agreement with the All-India Trade Union Congress, 4 will 
be nominated by Government in agreement with the Indian Federation of 
Labour, and 3 will be nominated by Government as representatives of other 
employees’ interests; 

(7) 11 representatives of employers, of whom 4 will be nominated by 
Government in agreement with the Employers’ Federation of India, 4 will be 
nominated by Government in agreement with the All-India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers, and 3 will be nominated by Government to represent 
other classes of employers. 





be less able to assume responsibility for the administration of its own decrees, 
and it could not be given the power of taxing public funds, so that decisions 
that involve charges on these funds (and some charge is inseparable from most 
labour laws) could hardly be mandatory. If it is possible to keep legislation 
central, we consider the authority finally responsible for legislation must be 
the Central Legislature (Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 
op. cit., pp. 470-471). 
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2. The Conference shall meet at least once a year, the first meeting being held 
in Delhi and subsequent meetings held at such places as may be decided upon 
from time to time. 

3. That the Plenary Conference shall advise the Government of India on any 
matters referred tc it for advice, taking into account suggestions made by Prov- 
incial Governments, States and the Chamber of Princes and representative 
organisations of employers and workers recognised for the purposes of the Con- 
ference. 

There was an exchange of views on the above proposal, in the 
course of which the President observed that the constitution was 
in no sense final. It was open to the delegates to make suggestions, 
but it would be wise to let the constitution work for some time 
before trying to alter it. As regards the present Conference, it had 
not been possible for lack of time to consult every interest con- 
cerned before issuing invitations, and this applied particularly 
to municipal workers. Municipal workers in India were a distinct 
type of labour, for whom separate representation was necessary. 
Regulations might subsequently be framed by the Conference 
and the Standing Committee on the questions of including ad- 
visers in the delegations and making the proceedings open 
to the press. The number of employers’ representatives out- 
side the two all-India bodies to be included in the non-govern- 
mental delegations should be limited to three in order to balance 
the corresponding number of workers’ delegates. While an under- 
taking could be given that the nomination of representatives of 
employers’ or workers’ organisations would be made in agreement 
with the organisations concerned, it would be very difficult in the 
present circumstances to provide that such delegations should be 
drawn only from the most representative organisations. There 
would be no difficulty in making suitable provision for the inclusion 
of alternate or substitute delegates on condition that the names 
would be communicated in good time. The system of voting would 
be left to the decision of the Conference, and the term of appoint- 
ment of the delegates would be limited to the duration of the Con- 
ference for which they were appointed. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and passed nem con. 


Constitution of the Standing Advisory Committee 


The text of the resolution concerning the constitution of the 
Standing Advisory Committee was as follows: 


1. This Conference further resolves that a Standing Labour Committee shall 
be constituted composed as follows: 
(1) The Hon’ble the Labour Member of the Government of India, Chair- 


man; 
(2) 1 representative of the Government of India; 
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(3) 1 representative each of the Governments of Bengal, Bombay and the 
United Provinces; 
(4) (4) 1 representative to represent the Provinces of Madras and the 
Central Provinces and Berar; 
(ii) 1 representative to represent the Provinces of Assam, Bihar 


and Orissa; 

(17) 1 representative to represent the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind 
and the Northwest Frontier Province; 

(5) 3 representatives of Indian States, including one representing the 
Chamber of Princes; 

(6) 5 representatives of employers; 

(7) 5 representatives of employees. 

2. That the Standing Labour Committee shall consider and examine such 
questions as may be referred to it by the Plenary Conference or by the Central 
Government, taking also into account suggestions made by Provincial Govern- 
ments, States, the Chamber of Princes and representative organisations of workers 
and employers. 

3. That the Standing Labour Committee shall meet as often as it may be 
convened by the Central Government for the consideration of questions that may 
be before it. 

4. That the Committee shall be competent: 

(a) to advise Government on any matters referred to it by Government 
provided that copies of any such advice shall be forwarded to all members 
of the Plenary Conference; 

(6) to report to the Plenary Conference upon any matters referred to it 
by that Conference. 


As a result of an exchange of views on the proposed resolution, 
the President suggested that the Committee might co-opt technical 
advisers for the consideration of such matters as the conditions of 
plantation labour, of special interest to a Province like Assam, 
with the right to speak but not to vote. The possibility of bringing 
within the scope of the new organisation questions relating to 
seamen, which were being administered at the present time in the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India, would be con- 
sidered. The Government had no suggestions to make at that 
stage as to how frequently the Committee should meet. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried nem con. 


Procedure for the Constitution of the Standing Committee. 


The Conference also adopted the following procedure for the 
composition of the Standing Committee. 


1. Representatives of single Provinces will be selected by the Governments 
of those Provinces. 

2. Representatives of two or more Governments will be selected by agreement 
between those Governments—a system of selection by rotation might be adopted. 

3. Representatives of States to be selected by the Governments of the States. 

4. Representative of the Chamber of Princes to be selected in the usual 
manner. 
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5. Representatives of Employers—4 to be nominated by the Hon’ble the 
Labour Member in agreement with the two leading all-India associations of 
employers; 1 to be nominated by the Hon’ble the Labour Member. 

6. Representatives of Employees—4 to be nominated by the Hon’ble the 
Labour Member in agreement with the two main associations of employees; 
1 to be nominated by the Hon’ble the Labour Member. 


The President referred to an observation made in the course 
of the preceding discussion, to the effect that the Conference and 
the Committee should have some link, and observed that there 
was much force in that suggestion. He considered that the Con- 
ference should decide that as far as possible the members of the 
Standing Committee should also be members of the Conference. 
The President’s suggestion was agreed to, and it was proposed to 
mention it to the various interests and organisations when com- 
municating with them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION AND INDIA 


The establishment of the new organisation is an event of some 
significance even in a world which is characterised, as at present, 
by armed conflict of unprecedented scope and intensity. The new 
organisation contains within it great possibilities for the future 
and may in time be of considerable influence in moulding the 
social and industrial structure of the whole of the Eastern world. 
It may be regarded as marking the culmination of the first stage 
in the long and close connection between the International Labour 
Organisation and India. It was made possible to a large extent by 
the establishment and centralisation of workers’ and employers’ 
organisations, which were for the most part accelerated and in 
some cases even initiated as a result of the provision for their 
representation at the International Labour Conference. 

India has played a notable part in the International Labour 
Organisation from its inception. Its contribution to the funds of 
the Organisation is among the largest. As one of the eight countries 
of chief industrial importance it occupies a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. In 1927 the 
International Labour Conference elected an Indian—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee—as its President, and in 1932 he was elected by the 
Governing Body as its Chairman. Others who have represented 
the Government of India have also made a substantial contribu- 
_tion to the proceedings at different meetings of the Organisation. 
Employers’ and workers’ representatives, who have been included 
in the Indian Delegations to the regular ordinary Sessions of the 
Conference without exception, have been no less prominent; they 
have also been elected to the Governing Body on different occa- 
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sions. An appreciable number of Indians who have been connected 
with the International Labour Organisation in one way or another 
are at the present time prominent in public life in India. This is a 
link the importance of which is not to be underestimated. 

The influence of the I.L.O. on India may also be measured by 
the progress made in Indian labour legislation. India has so far 
ratified 14 Conventions!, but a large number of those that have re- 
mained unratified, because all the provisions could not immediately 
be applied in full, have also led to legislative or other measures. The 
Recommendations—those accepted by the Government of India as 
well as some of those which it has not been able to accept on account 
of the practical difficulty of applying them in the existing conditions 
in the country—have likewise resulted in action of one kind or an- 
other. A great many of the long series of labour reforms that were 
added to the statute book during the years following the end of the 
last war—dealing with the regulation of hours of work in factories and 
mines and on railways, the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment in industry and mines and at sea, workmen’s compensation, 
the prohibition of the employment of women on underground work 
in mines, and maternity benefits—bear, in some degree, traces of 
the decisions of the International Labour Organisation.? These 
reforms, which were themselves the consequence of the awakening 
social consciousness in the East, caused to no small extent by the 
establishment of the International Labour Organisation, in turn 
led to the need for the consideration of further action. Accordingly, 
the Royal Commission on Labour was appointed, and its review 





1 The total number of ratifications up to date is 15, one of which has, however, 
been denounced, largely on a point of interpretation, namely, the ratification 
of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, No. 2. The Conventions ratified are the 
following: (1) Hours of Work (Industry), 1919, No. 1; (2) Night Work (Women), 
1919, No. 4; (3) Night Work (Young Persons), 1919, No. 6; (4) Right of Associa- 
tion (Agriculture), 1921, No. 11; (5) Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921, No. 14; (6) 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921, No. 15; (7) Medical Examination 
of Young Persons (Sea), 1921, No. 16; (8) Workmen’s Compensation (Occupa- 
tional Diseases), 1925, No. 18; (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensa- 
tion), 1925, No. 19; (10) Inspection of Emigrants, 1926, No. 21; (11) Seamen's 
Articles of Agreement, 1926, No. 22; (12) Marking of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels), 1929, No. 27; (13) Night Work (Women Revised), 1934, No. 
41; and (14) Underground Work (Women), 1935, No. 45. 


2 The remark made in 1928 by the late Rev. C. F. Andrews, a former chairman 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, may be recalled in this connection: 


The amelioration of labour conditions in India by direct legislation has 
gone forward more quickly in the last ten years since the I.L.O. was estab- 
lished than was possible in the fifty years before the establishment of the 
I.L.O0. Every one of the great landmarks in Indian labour legislation has 
been put up since the esiablishment of the I.L.©. While nn to the vear 1919 
it seemed quite impossibie to obtain any more htrmane cond:tions with regard 
to labour in mines, factories and mills,-after 1919 every: docr seented ro be 
suddenly thrown wide open, and we have seen passing forward from one 
Act of factory legislation to another. see on . one i 
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of the existing position and proposals for the future constitute the 
most notable landmark in the preparation for careful and considered 
social advance in India. 

The years after the submission of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission were a period during which India felt the full blast of the 
world economic depression as well as the effect of the subsequent 
political tension. They were immediately followed by the second 
world war, which has affected the country in a much greater measure 
than the first and has left its deep impress on every phase of national 
life. Although still in its early stages so far as India is concerned, 
the war has already led to an appreciable increase in the variety 
of the industrial production of the country as well as in the total 
output. India has been marked out as a main base of supply for 
the Middle Eastern and Far Eastern campaigns, and in order that 
it may adequately fulfil that role determined efforts are being made 
continually to augment production of all kinds, with the assistance 
of technical personnel and material from both the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America.! 

Organised public opinion, regardless of party affiliations, has 
been unceasing in its demand that there should be no subsequent set- 
back in the wartime industrial advance and that it should be utilised 
for further development on the cessation of hostilities. The Govern- 
ment has accordingly given the question an important place in the 
various schemes which are at present under consideration for post- 
war reconstruction.?, The Viceroy, in the course of an address to 
the annual general meeting of the Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce at Calcutta on 15 December 1941, observed that ‘‘the ques- 
tion of post-war economy, with special reference to industrial 
development, is engaging the close and constant attention of the 
Government”’. 

Neither the possibilities of Indian industrial advance nor the 
need for it are questioned any longer in any quarter. A special 
correspondent of The Times (10 April 1942), in an article entitled 
“India’s Unused Resources’’, observed: 


In the industrial sphere there isa. . . striking opportunity for development. 
Most of the raw materials upon which a modern army depends are to be found 
within the Indian empire . . . There is an immense possibility for the develop- 
ment of training in India. Large numbers of workers can achieve a surprising 
mechanical dexterity in a short space of time, and in many cases develop a capaci- 





1 For particulars of recent increase in production, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, pp. 551-556; Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, 
aah ee Vole XLVI, No: 2,-Aug. 1942, op. 83-185, and No. 4, Oct. 1942, 
pp. 451-452... ., ee ae: oF SA- 

2 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No.'4, Oct. 1941, p.°418; Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, 
pp. 559-560; and Vok XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942,.p. 309. 
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ty to understand the mechanical and physical principles on which the technique 
is based. This is true even where, as in India, mass illiteracy remains a formidable 
obstacle. 


The Labour Correspondent of the same newspaper! has for his 
part called attention to the urgency as well as some of the calculable 
features of further development: 


This war, like the last, has fostered a remarkable development of international 
ways of thought and, above all, a dawning recognition of world economic unity, 
though statesmen are no more than groping after the means of ending economic 
antagonism and disunity. No economic problem of the Empire is so pressing as 
India’s. A raising of the standard of life of the Indian people will come through 
increasing industrialisation. For many decades industry of the Western model 
has been planted in India’s cotton and jute mills and ironworks. The war's 
stimulus of a wider range of production will be far from the last phase of Indian 
industrial development. . . 

India is destined to industrialisation, though not by any certainty to a wholly 
Western industrialisation. Much can be expected from the development of her 
ancient arts and crafts, particularly in rural areas. The course of events will 
depend on India’s own leaders and India’s own people. Part of the industrialisa- 
tion will undoubtedly follow the English pattern, but India can, with wisdom 
and forethought, be spared the throes of the industrial revolution that England 
knew. . . 

India may need to plan in decades rather than in generations. In her stride 
forward the experience of this country and the principles developed by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, of which India is a Member, can speed her on 


her way. 


This concluding observation recalls a similar thought expressed 
in still more forceful terms by a representative of the Government 
of India—Sir Atul Chatterjee—at the 1933 Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Addressing the Conference, Sir 


Atul observed: 


It is hopeless for you to expect that you would be able to stifle the self-expres- 
sion of Eastern countries in modern forms of industry. If industrialism proceeds 
in the East, as we all hope it will . . . if industrialism is bound to come in the 
East, as I believe it is bound to come, it should be the function of this Conference 
to see that it is accompanied by an improvement in conditions of work and in 
standards of living. . . It should be the task of this Organisation to see that the 
industrialisation of the East is not checked, and at the same time to help towards 
the attainment of improved conditions and improved standards of living in Eas- 
tern countries. I think everyone now recognises that if this Organisation is to 
achieve permanent results, it must think and act not only in the terms of the 
West, but also in the terms of the East. . . It is not a case of conflict, but it is a 
case of conciliation. The true interests of the East and the West are not divergent 
but coincident.” 





1 “Young Indians in Industry”, in The Times, 20 July 1942. 
2 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFIceE: International Labour Conference, Seven- 
teenth Session, Geneva, 1933. Record of Proceedings (Geneva, 1933), p. 276. 
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In the promotion of a clearer and more effective recognition 
of the coincidence of interests, to which Sir Atul referred, there is 
a vast field of increasingly useful service for the joint exertions of 
the new labour organisation in India and the International Labour 
Organisation. The former Director of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Harold Butler, was impressed by the importance of 
that task as a consequence of his visit to the East. ‘‘Not only has 
the East become one of the principal sources of the world’s raw 
materials”, he observed, ‘‘but it is now rapidly acquiring the manu- 
facturing skills . . . The immemorial passivity and fatalism of 
the Orient are beginning to yield to the desire for higher standards 
and the determination to acquire them ... This tremendous 
metamorphosis is still in its early stages. The transformation which 
it foreshadows will probably require generations for its accomplish- 
ment; but of its immeasurable significance to the rest of the world 
there can be no question. It is perhaps the most revolutionary 
movement of our revolutionary age.’’! 

Mr. Butler proceeded to compare the conditions in the East 
to those “that existed in Europe during the early stages of the 
industrial revolution’, and describing the nature of the social 
ferment in Oriental countries remarked: 


It is clear that the introduction of industrialisation is breeding the same prob- 
lems in the East as in the West, but against an Eastern background their order 
of importance appears in a different light. The Western mind is mainly preoccu- 
pied with questions of wage rates,working hours, unemployment, social insurance, 
protection against industrial accidents and disease, the safeguarding of women 
and children against exploitation, the organisation of factory inspection, relations 
between employers and workers, to which have been added in comparatively 
recent years the questions of housing, nutrition and vocational training. All these 
problems have already made their appearance over the Eastern horizon. . . 
Nevertheless, although there is a general endeavour to work towards international 
standards in regard to conditions of employment and a growing measure of suc- 
cess is being achieved, it would be misleading to suggest that these problems, 
important as they are, dominate the social consciousness of the East. They 
necessarily yield priority to the fundamental and interlocking problems of popula- 
tion, illiteracy and disease.” 


These latter, it may be remarked, are among the main issues 
which it is the avowed purpose of the Atlantic Charter to deal 
with. In this respect, as in the more-restricted sphere of the regula- 
tion of conditions of employment, the link with the International 
Labour Organisation may prove to be of real value to India. It 
is significant that Sir Shanmukham Chetty, the representative 
of the Government of India at the New York Conference of the 





1 Harold BuTLER, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
* Ibid, pp. 66-67. 
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International Labour Organisation, held in the autumn of 1941, 
asked that, in determining the future policy of the Organisation, 
the possibility should be considered ‘‘of providing facilities by more 
vigorous international action for raising the standard of living of 
the workers of Eastern countries in respect of housing, nutrition, 
health, and education, including technical and vocational training”’, 
and proceeded to remark that, “‘if in practice it is found that ar- 
rangements can be made in wartime for the supply of large quanti- 
ties of munitions and other war materials to distant zones of opera- 
tion, it should be no less practicable to make similar arrangements 
for the purpose of building up the collective prosperity of the 
Eastern nations’”’.! The International Labour Office, which has 
from the outset been an important influence in the formulation of 
social policies in Eastern countries, may be expected to be called 
upon in the years that lie ahead to place its services at the disposal 
of these countries even more than in the past. 








1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, 1941. New York and Washington D.C. Record of Proceedings (Mon- 
treal, 1941), p. 32. 
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The full co-operation of labour and management is now recognised 
in democratic countries as an essential factor in the successful applica- 
tion of the war production programme. Machinery has therefore been 
developed, not only on the national, regional, and local basis, but 
more particularly within individual establishments, the primary 
object being to provide management and labour with an opportunity 
to discuss on equal terms the ways by which to increase production 
and to reduce labour requirements to a minimum. But the mere estab- 
lishment of this kind of machinery 1s not enough to ensure effective 
results. Successful operation will depend, in the first place, on the 
existence of satisfactory industrial relations within the establishment, 
so that the joint committees in the individual shops may centre their 
efforts on the problems of production and labour supply; and, secondly, 
on the way in which the committees are set up, on the definition of 
their functions, and on their composition and methods of work. The 
following article, which has been prepared as part of the documenta- 
tion to be discussed at the Seventh of the Canada-United States Tri- 
partite Meetings, held under the auspices of the International Labour 
Office to discuss labour supply policy, outlines the object, methods, 
and results of the Drive undertaken in the United States for the estab- 
lishment of labour-management production committees in war factories. 


HIsToRIcAL BACKGROUND 


ii War Production Drive in American industry, as Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Production Board said when he 
launched the Drive, is a plan to bring our war factories to their 
greatest productivity by bringing labour and management together 
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voluntarily on joint committees. Its objective is to increase pro- 
duction by enlisting the best efforts of every man and woman in 
the plant. It is not a plan to give labour control of management, 
nor a plan to give management control of labour. 

The idea on which the War Production Drive is based is drawn 
from two groups of experiences in American industry. In the first 
place, there have been a considerable number of plans established 
by management in otherwise unorganised plants for enlisting the 
participation of workers in certain morale-building activities, such 
as magazines, meetings, and athletic activities, and their participa- 
tion in the solution of plant efficiency problems through a sugges- 
tion system. In a great many cases, these programmes withered 
away as the workers came to distrust the motives which prompted 
them, or doubted the effectiveness of their participation in them. 
Many of these were elements in “‘company union”’ plans outlawed 
by the Wagner Act and now largely abandoned in the face of 
trade union pressure. Even though limited in their effect, they 
did indicate the possibilities of morale building through joint 
participation and the reservoir of untapped ideas in the minds 
of workers. 

The second area of American experience from which the 
Drive is drawn has been called ‘‘union-management co-operation”’. 
Although dating back at least as far as the last war, it was relatively 
untried. When presented, it usually came from the labour unions, 
and not infrequently the suggestion was opposed by management. 
It was judged either to be an invasion of the function of manage- 
ment, or not to promise any significant improvement of production. 

Union-management co-operation, however, was tried out in 
a number of places. Sometimes formally, often informally, it began 
with an understanding reached through the bargaining machinery 
defining the methods of co-operation, the protection for manage- 
ment and especially labour, and the ways in which the returns of 
co-operation were to be shared. The idea could not be forced on 
management, but the mechanics of its execution were established 
through the bargaining machinery. 

One of the earliest and perhaps the best known of such partner- 
ship experiences is that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Beginning in 1923 with the technical assistance of an engineer 
employed by the union, joint committees were set up throughout 
the organisation, composed of representatives of management and 
leaders of the International Association of Machinists and the 
other railroad shopcrafts affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. Management benefited by a tremendous increase in effi- 
ciency, through the adoption of sound suggestions from the workers, 
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and through the increased personal interest and effort of individual 
workers. Labour received many benefits through stabilisation of 
employment and union conditions and more efficient handling of 
grievances, and less tangibly through a greater sense of satisfaction 
in the job. 

It has usually been plants under desperate financial strain 
which have given workers’ participation a trial—as a last hope. 
Quite frequently, it is to such a firm that a union has proposed 
its collaboration in order to protect the jobs and pay scales of its 
members. For the same reason, the union’s offer of assistance has 
most frequently been accepted by managements involved in 
marginal production. This has been true of many clothing firms, 
when large unionised companies have appealed for union help in 
order to meet the severe competition of the sweatshop labour of 
unorganised plants. There comes to mind the case of a New England 
textile plant which can thank its union local for enabling it to 
meet the competition of southern mills. In the steel industry, 
many of the old hand-style, semi-automatic mills have met the 
challenge of low-cost, continuous-strip mills by appealing to the 
United Steelworkers of America for help. In their excellent book 
The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, Clinton Golden and 
Harold J. Ruttenberg outline in detail numerous examples of such 
co-operation with the steel workers’ union. 

In a few instances, union-management co-operation has been, 
not a last resort, but a constructive and far-seeing technique of 
management and labour alike. An excellent example of this is 
the technical services and counsel offered by the Printing Press- 
men since 1912 to their managements, and usually accepted. 

Perhaps of equal significance are the Victory Committees 
formed on a joint basis in the electrical equipment industry at the 
instigation of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (C.I.0.). These committees arose from the common 
desire of labour and management to increase war production. 
All these experiments demonstrated that a co-operative approach 
released new energies and new ideas for improving methods and 
increasing production. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE WAR PropucTION DRIVE 


Responsibility for promoting the Drive was assigned by Pre- 
sident Roosevelt to the War Production Board. Within the Board, 
it was begun in its Office of Information, and has been continued in 
a War Production Drive Headquarters, with the extensive participa- 
tion of the Labor Production Division. Recently a five-man Com- 
mittee, responsible directly to the Chairman of the War Production 
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Board, has been appointed by Mr. Nelson to determine policy 
for the Production Drive. On this Committee sit two representa- 
tives of labour and two of management, each nominated by national 
organisations. 

The Drive was launched by Mr. Nelson on 2 March 1942 with 
an appeal to labour and management from President Roosevelt, 
and with the backing of the Secretaries of War and the Navy and 
of the Chairman of the Maritime Commission. Mr. Nelson made 
two radio addresses during the opening weeks of the Drive, announ- 
cing it to the general public and particularly to workers and manage- 
ment in war industry. Then letters and “Official Plan Books’’ went 
out to the managements and the recognised labour representatives 
of 2,000 prime contractors of aeroplanes, ships, guns, tanks, and 
machine tools, urging them to establish joint production drive 
committees for the purpose of improving production in their 
plants. 

In general, the first response of labour was favourable. Trade 
union leaders had long felt that labour had not been allotted a 
proper share of responsibility for the nation’s war production pro- 
gramme and they believed that the Drive might be a step towards 
greater participation. President Murray of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and many leaders of international unions of both 
groups announced their support. Workers in the war plants had 
been anxious to make their best contribution to the war effort. 
This attitude and the sanction of the trade union leaders resulted 
in a ready response of the rank and file of workers to the plan. 

The delayed and hesitant response of employers’ organisations, 
on the other hand, steered many managements in the opposite 
direction. They at first suspected that the joint committee might 
be a device to make labour partly responsible for the operation of 
their plants. They compared the production drive committees 
to the Murray Council plan for tripartite control of war industries, 
which had been proposed to the Government by the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations early in the war programme. With even 
less propriety, they: compared the Drive to the controversial 
Reuther plan for conversion of the automobile industry to war 
production. A great many managements were simply suspicious 
of any plan for giving labour an opportunity to know about manage- 
ment problems and to make suggestions for meeting them. 

Mr. Nelson hastened to reassure the doubting Thomases on 
both sides. The Drive will not put labour into management, or 
management into labour, he said. It does not give to labour any 
authority to direct management in the performance of manage- 
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ment functions. It is not a scheme to further the process of organi- 
sation where none now exists. 

To the sceptics in labour’s ranks, he pointed out that the 
joint labour-management committees which the Drive proposed 
are not to disturb or replace existing collective bargaining ma- 
chinery. Nor would the joint committees have any tinge of the 
“company union” about them. Workers would be free to select, 
in whatever manner they chose, the men who would represent 
them on the production drive committees. In a plant without 
union recognition, they were not to attempt to set standards of 
wages, hours, or other working conditions. 

From the beginning the programme has been entirely voluntary: 
production drive committees can be formed in a given plant only 
if both management and labour wish to do so. Thus there is none 
of the compulsion, as some managements at first suspected, of the 
provisions of the Wagner Act. Instead of dictating policy to either 
labour or management, the role of the Government is simply to 
call upon both parties to co-operate in the interests of greater war 
production and to assist both labour and management in their 
co-operative efforts. 


ORGANISATION: OF COMMITTEES 


In its appeal to labour and management, the War Production 
Board did not attempt to fix a single pattern for the organisation 
of committees or a rigid rule governing their scope. It did issue an 
Official Plan Book as a suggestion to both groups. And its own 
staff worked out certain guiding principles that were used in 
advising interested groups. 

The Official Plan Book provides that where a union is recog- 
nised as the bargaining agency for the entire plant the selection 
of labour representatives is to be made by that union. (Such 
recognition may have resulted either from formal certification 
by the National Labor Relations Board or from the formal participa- 
tion of the union in a collective agreement with the employer.) 
In almost no case has the employer attempted to ignore a recognised 
union in the formation of the joint committee. In most cases, 
selection of the labour representatives has been made by an 
executive committee or executive officer of the union. 

Where recognition has been won by several unions in different 
sections of a plant, practices have varied, but usually a single 
joint production committee has been established including repre- 
sentatives from the various bargaining agencies The appropriate re- 
presentation of each labour organisation has seldom presented any 
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difficulty. The unions have been guided by the size of the plant 
units and their relative importance in production. 

Problems of representation have arisen most frequently where 
a part or all of the plant is not within a bargaining unit of a re- 
cognised union. In a few cases, employers have urged the inclusion 
of representatives of clerks and office force, engineers, or large 
plant units which are unorganised. Usually, the unions involved 
have objected to this request. They have argued that unorganised 
workers can have no responsible representatives and that the 
individuals selected are likely to be used as tools of a specialised 
employer’s interest. In other cases, however, unions have welcomed 
the chance to demonstrate to such non-union individuals the effec- 
tiveness of their organised participation. 

Where no union has secured recognition as the bargaining 
agent, any union group existing in the plant has been informed 
that because it is not the recognised agent of all the employees it 
is not entitled to name members of the committee. However, in 
such cases management and the union groups have been advised 
that every effort should be made to work out a method of selection 
satisfactory to all concerned. Nevertheless, in many plants in 
which no recognition exists, selection has been made by agents of 
the employer or at least at their instigation. 

The Plan Book did not attempt to regulate the size of the 
committee. According to the guide used by staff members, the 
size of the committee is to be determined locally, and will depend 
on the character of the plant. It is not believed that it will be 
necessary to have more than six or seven each from management 
and labour. It is important, however, to make certain that adequate 
representation is given to the second and third shifts wherever 
they exist. For special functions, subcommittees composed in 
whole or in part of non-members of the main committee are possible. 

In practice, there has been considerable variation in the struc- 
ture of committees. In most cases, the main committee has been 
limited to eight to fourteen members, divided equally between 
management and labour representatives. In a considerable number 
of plants, no subcommittees have been appointed and all Produc- 
tion Drive activities have been carried on wholly by the main com- 
mittee or by individuals on behalf of the main committee. More 
often, however, subcommittees have been assigned specific tasks to 
do on a plant-wide basis. In some cases, subcommittees have been 
formed in each department to carry forward the work of the main 
committee. Although this device has been used less frequently, 
it has proved effective in expanding the degree of workers’ participa- 
tion in the committee and in bringing closer to the man on the 
bench the objectives and programme of the committee. 
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FuNCTIONS 


The Drive was originally presented largely as a means to bring 
home to individual workers the urgency of the need for more pro- 
duction. Five of the eight suggestions in the Official Plan Book 
were: “Arrange for the erection of a production scoreboard; set 
up bulletin boards and arrange for posting special communiqués 
and other material; establish a method of production news dis- 
tribution; establish a subcommittee on posters and advise War 
Production Board how many posters you can use; start a slogan 
contest.”’ 

Later suggestions from the War Production Board Drive Head- 
quarters to the committees intensified this aspect of the Drive. 
The services which were provided for the committees in the early 
stages of the Drive concentrated on posters, pamphlets, streamers, 
and radio transcriptions. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
majority of the committees have placed primary emphasis on 
morale-building activities of this kind, as well as on plant rallies, 
Army exhibits, and letters from service-men formerly employed in 
the plants. 

In addition to material issued from Washington, many com- 
mittees have developed localised and effective publicity materials, 
frequently assisted by advertising departments whose commercial 
usefulness at large has disappeared. Where these were well-con- 
ceived, they have presented a striking addition to the material 
distributed by the Government. 

Through all these activities the urgency of the need for more 
production has been brought home to the workers. There never 
has been any need to convince workers of the need to win the war; 
never any need to convince them that victory was impossible 
without the fullest possible production. But there has been a need 
to inform workers in plants producing material not obviously of 
war importance, of the importance of their own jobs. And it has 
been important to keep constantly before all workers the urgency 
of the need for more production. Through the committees, workers 
in these war plants were to be told that the length of the war and 
perhaps even the ultimate outcome depended on their efforts. 


Morale Problems 


The confusions that developed in the course of the hasty con- 
version of the American economy to war production placed a 
special morale problem on a number of the joint committees. 
Many plants were faced with overwhelming obstacles to full pro- 
duction that were beyond the control of either management or 
labour. During the conversion from civilian to war work, a great 
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many workers were laid off and the efficiency of individual workers 
in many operations was not significant. Plants that were getting 
into war work were delayed by lack of machinery or tools and 
again work had to be spread among men to such a point that 
there was a premium on inefficiency. Plants that swung into full 
war production had to slacken off for lack of raw materials or 
component parts. As the war programme has progressed, changes 
in military requirements have sharply reduced some plant schedules. 
All these situations were challenges to the resourcefulness of the 
joint committees. In the circumstances, a single insistence to the 
individual workman that he ‘‘produce more”’ had an adverse rather 
than a helpful effect on morale. A careful explanation to the labour 
representatives, and through them to all the workers, and a pro- 
gramme geared to the situation have greatly helped morale in many 
of these plants. 

With the determination of workers and management that no 
effort should be spared to increase the war production in each 
plant, the staff guide set forth the basic direction of the Drive 
as follows: ‘This drive has one objective: the greatest present 
production of war materials. It must be understood that such a 
programme cannot be achieved on a working schedule which leads 
to the exhaustion of workers. However, it is expected that by the 
full utilisation of all industrial factors, better techniques, and better 
morale, there will be an increase in quantity and quality of pro- 
duction per machine and per man.” 


Improving Plant Efficiency 


The Official Plan Book equally urged the committees: ‘Pay 
attention to plant efficiency’”’. 

Many committees have moved less aggressively and extensively 
in this second area, of improving plant efficiency. In part, this 
is apparently attributable to the reluctance of some managements 
to expand the committees’ functions in this direction. Especially 
where the major leadership has been provided by management, 
there has been a strong tendency to concentrate the committees’ 
activities on morale materials intended to sharpen the worker's 
realisation of his part in the war programme. On the other hand, 
where the committees have been a truly joint effort on the part of 
labour and management, labour’s tendency has usually been to 
stress programmes designed to increase plant output, improve 
quality, and cut down waste. 

Many of the Drive improvements in efficiency have come from 
the suggestions of individual workers. Countless numbers have 
been submitted by workers, and in each large plant with fully 
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functioning committees, several hundred on an average have 
been adopted. Well over a thousand have been submitted by the 
committees to Washington, and over forty have been cited as 
exceptionally valuable by a War Production Board central tech- 


nical committee. 
Space does not permit an extensive listing of these efficiency 


suggestions, but the few given below indicate their range and 
usefulness: 


Two employees of an aeroplane factory suggested that bins be 
placed on single dollies so that parts would accompany the assembly, 
thus eliminating excessive stock chasing. This suggestion is saving 
360 man-hours a week. 

A former employee of an electrical equipment company 
suggested the use of a motor-driven wire brush wheel for removing 
burrs found on the moulded clamping nut of a sound-powered 
telephone. Previously, this operation was performed with a hand 
scraper, with considerable danger of spoilage. The company 
reported that this suggestion saved 2,925 man-hours. 

A material inspector in an electrical equipment company 
designed a new type of caliper for determining the wall thicknesses 
and relationship between a cored interior and the outside surface 
of castings. By the use of this caliper, 13 out of 16 castings pre- 
viously rejected were salvaged, and valuable semi-finished material 
was thus saved. The caliper also detects shifted cores in rough 
castings, preventing valuable skilled man-hours being wasted on 
defective castings. 

A supervisor in the transformer department of an electrical 
equipment company constructed a small lot of transformers with 
silicon steel in place of nickel steel which had become unavailable. 
The transformer passed all tests. As a consequence, 3,000 pounds 
of nickel have been saved and production has flowed smoothly. 

A gang leader in inspection of marine engine parts studied his 
job and noted that there were four operations on all four faces of 
a bolt head: rough mill, finish mill, chamfer, and polish. He dis- 
covered that operating efficiency was just as great if a super-finish 
was applied to half the surfaces. Accordingly, he showed that the 
processing could be reduced to rough mill on four faces, finish mill 
and chamfer to opposite faces. All polishing was eliminated. This 
saved 50 per cent. of the operating time. 


Especially in plants in which an effective production subcom- 
mittee has operated, the ideas of individual workers have been 
pooled with those of their fellow workers in union discussions and 
then discussed further with the management. A few unions have 
organised special subcommittees to stimulate production discussion 
among their members. 


Conservation of Materials 


Another side of the efficiency job of the committee is in the 
conservation of materials. A part of this focuses on the possibility 
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of longer or better use of scarce tools and equipment. Another 
part is the more effective use of scarce raw materials supplied to 
the plant. Again, the job has also included the careful collection 
of all scrap for use again in the war effort. This conservation pro- 
gramme is a continuing project requiring the best suggestions of 
individual workers and the plant-wide planning of the management 
and labour representatives. 


Man-Power Problems 


As a production problem, the joint committees have begun to 
work on problems involving the best use of man-power, turning 
their attention first to absenteeism and to safety. Absenteeism, 
and its concomitant tardiness, can be dealt with in a variety of 
ways, the committees have discovered. Some committees have 
published the names of chronic offenders on shop bulletin boards, 
or have sent investigators from the union to the homes of the 
absent workers. Others have arranged for the local visiting nurse 
association to call on workers who stay at home because of illness. 
Still others have rewarded steady attendance by giving medals 
or even monetary awards. 

Safety has long been a subject on which labour has collaborated 
with management. Under the Drive such joint activities are brought 
within the framework of the committees. These activities are also 
given the stimulus of the urgency of conserving trained man-hours. 
The transfer of old workers to new jobs and new workers to in- 
dustry makes the safety work of the committees of great importance. 

As the labour market becomes more and more restricted, com- 
mittees interested in man-power problems are moving into wider 
and wider areas. Thus a number of committees have assisted the 
development of up-grading programmes within the plant, working 
with their employers and with representatives of the Government’s 
training programmes. These committees have actively stimulated 
workers to take part in such programmes, and through the labour 
members’ sponsorship have removed workers’ fear of domination 
by the employer. 

The committees can be expected to move into even wider 
man-power problems. As occupational deferment from Selective 
Service becomes a more difficult problem, the joint committees can 
be expected to participate in its solution. If more rigid controls 
are established over the labour market, the joint committees may 
become involved in the determination of the full utilisation by the 
war plant of the labour employed there. 
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Labour Standards 


Within the job of increasing war production, there are inter- 
woven not only the projects of morale building, improving effi- 
ciency, and best use of man-power, but also many problems of 
labour standards. These latter include the appropriateness of wage 
rates, hourly schedules, grievance adjustments, seniority protec- 
tion, and many other matters. These are questions for the bar- 
gaining machinery and not for the production drive committee. 
Nevertheless, they intimately affect the success of the effort to 
expand production. A number of drive committees have there- 
fore found it desirable to survey the problem of war production in 
its broadest aspects, note such adjustments as seem most urgently 
needed, and in cases of labour standards refer them to the collective 
bargaining machinery with the recommendation that a solution be 
found. Some of these cases dealt with hourly schedules and over- 
time rates. Perhaps more of them have dealt with the ill effects 
on the worker’s productive effort of uncertainties in piece rates. 
In some plants the arrangements through the collective bargaining 
machinery for the guarantee of piece rates, appropriately safe- 
guarded, have done more than anything else to increase war produc- 
tion. In some plants it has been the judgment of labour and of 
management that the effort of the worker will be greater if there 
is a guarantee that the working pace set by the workers during 
the war will not be accepted as the pace that must be continued 
after the war. In some plants in which a day-rate system of wage 
payment prevails, the collective bargaining machinery has worked 
out an arrangement for sharing between labour, management, and 
the Government the benefits of increased production under the 
Production Drive programme. 


Transport, etc. 


Other problems have also been undertaken by the committees 
at the suggestion of the Government. Some of these related to 
workers’ transportation. Many committees have stimulated the 
formation of car clubs and some have acted as agent for the plant 
in certifying employees’ need for tires to local tire rationing boards. 
Many joint committees have been the focal point for various other 
war projects within the plants. They have promoted the sale of 
War Savings Bonds, sponsored air-raid drills and fire prevention 
programmes, and participated in community war activities, such 
as the United Service Organizations, the building of blood banks, 
first-aid training, and book collections for the armed forces. 

We have referred to the direct appeal to the worker’s morale 
made through the joint committee’s publicity concerning the im- 
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portance of his job. Perhaps an even more important approach of 
the committees to the problem of workers’ morale is through the 
other activities which have been mentioned. When the workers, 
through their representatives on the committees and subcom- 
mittees, see themselves operating as a team for the expansion of 
war production, their own morale is profoundly affected. When 
they participate through their joint committee representatives 
and then through the bargaining machinery in the survey and 
adjustment of standards and working rules which inhibit full 
production, their morale is raised. And, of course, such an im- 
provement in morale then reverberates back into the enthusiasm 
and effectiveness with which they participate in the direct joint 
committee programmes for increasing production, improving 
quality, and cutting down waste. 


EXAMPLES OF COMMITTEE OPERATION 


Perhaps the best way to present the details of the plan itself 
is to describe its operation in a number of typical instances. 

The following account is a report received from field representa- 
tives of the Government after visiting an ordnance plant in the 
middle western part of the country. The report has been edited 
very slightly in one or two places in the interests of clarity and 
brevity. Otherwise it is a first-hand, on-the-spot account by an 
observer who came to the plant with no preconceived notions, 
except the notion that the Production Drive is a sound idea. 


The Company 


Production on most of the plant’s ordnance materials was 
started only a few months ago and ‘‘normal”’ production has not 
yet been achieved. The products now manufactured represent a 
radical departure in the skill required of employees. From a 
group of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, the company has 
had to build up a working force of highly skilled workers. This 
was accomplished by anticipating the problem some fifteen months 
ago when it inaugurated a carefully thought-out training pro- 
gramme for employees. 

Every phase of this company’s planning and operations can be 
characterised as ‘‘advanced”. Management is constantly on the 
alert, looking for a better method or facility. Physically, the plant 
itself contains every convenience and up-to-date practice. In- 
genious operations originated by its research and engineering 
departments have been installed. Labour relations policies are 
carefully thought out. 


Industrial Relations Background 


This plant is a “union shop” organised by eight A.F. of L. 
unions including a Federal Labor Union, covering the production 
workers, who include from 75 to 80 per cent. of the employees. 
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The unions entered the plant “in N.R.A. days’, secured recogni- 
tion “for members only” within a year of their establishment, and 
advanced in status and responsibility, by gradual steps, to achieve 
their present secure positions and complete acceptance by manage- 
ment and the workers. 

The central figure in this plant’s labour relations picture is the 
industrial relations director. His authority in management is 
unusual; only the president of the company appears to be his 
superior. Every basic change in plant operation and policy is 
submitted to him before adoption. He examines them to determine 
what implications they carry for industrial relations. He approaches 
industrial relations as ‘‘a problem to be solved—you must recognise 
and anticipate trends—no matter what policy you adopt, there 
are institutional factors working for and against that policy. My 
job is to recognise those factors.” 

The plant is fortunate in having exceptionally competent and 
foresighted labour leaders. For example, they persuaded the 
workers of the need for retraining due to the inevitable conversion, 
when workers and their leaders in adjacent plants were opposing 
such programmes. 


Establishment of Joint Committee 


The Drive was initiated in the plant with a meeting called by 
two Government representatives, one drawn from management 
and the other from labour. Both groups were sceptical. The 
management feared ulterior motives; labour that it was a “‘speed- 
up”. Both were reassured by the Government representatives and 
decided to set up a joint production drive committee. 

An effective method was followed for acquainting both manage- 
ment and workers of the purpose and expectations of the War 
Production Drive. First, a meeting was called for the entire plant 
supervisory force from the works manager on down the line. The 
details of the Drive were explained to them and a rough outline 
given of the operating board’s proposed method of functioning. 
Significant is the fact that the labour representatives on the opera- 
ting board were present at this management meeting and heard 
just what the top management had to say to its “‘lesser lights’’. 
The same procedure was immediately followed by the unions, which 
called a meeting of all shop stewards and officials. The Drive 
was explained to them in the same language the management had 
used, the significant point in this instance being that every steward 
and union official knew beyond any question of a doubt that 
identical knowledge and interpretation of the various aspects of 
the Drive were held by both management and labour. This was 
ensured by the presence of the management representatives of the 
operating board. Both management and labour representatives 
snoke at each other’s meetings. 


Structure of the Joint Production Drive Committee 


The committee is composed of 14 members equally divided 
between management and labour. The labour members include 
representatives from seven of the eight unions established in the 
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plant. Each of the labour members serves as chairman of the 
bargaining committee for his union. 

The committee was originally set up according to the recom- 
mendations of the Official Plan Book with a top committee and 
the suggested subcommittees. However, it was soon reorganised 
owing to the need for eliminating overlapping functions and also 
to provide a more detailed distribution of work. 

As reorganised, the production drive committee consists of a 
top committee known as the operating board and the following 
subcommittees: 


Posters and Communiqués. 

Duties: Design, build, determine locations for, and instal bulletin boards. 
Originate, obtain and display posters throughout the plant via bulletin boards; 
lithograph and display letters from former employees now in the Armed Services. 


Suggestion Committee. 

Duties: Design the boxes, determine locations for, and instal. Design and 
print suggestion blanks and supply them to the boxes. Make written acknow- 
ledgment of all suggestions, collect and review all suggestions submitted through 
the boxes, and report findings to the board, which takes final action. Four sub- 
subcommittees handled the first four items listed under this subcommittee. 


Slogan Contest. 

Duties: Announce the contest to the plant via bulletin boards, conduct the 
contest, choose the judges with the operating board’s approval, and award 
prizes. 


Plant Efficiency. 

Duties: Teach employees proper use and care of perishable tools, avoid 
breakdowns and idle time of equipment by proper maintenance and repairs, 
reduce absenteeism, reduce operators’ idle time, facilitate building of machine 
tools and dies, improve plant transportation, break bottlenecks, stop waste of 
weld rods and rivets, salvage all scrap materials, improve lighting, reduce and 
expedite necessary product repairs, conserve office supplies, distribute printed 
forms and other informational material concerning all the foregoing to every 
employee in the company. Each of the 14 items listed is handled by a separate 
sub-subcommittee. 


Sub-Contractors. 

Duties: Encourage establishment of joint production drive committees in 
vendor’s plants. (This is handled by management representatives. No labour 
representatives are on this subcommittee.) 


Production News Distribution. 

Duties: Devise and determine ways and means of disseminating pro- 
duction drive news, determine type of news and source from which obtainable, 
disseminate the news through approved media. 

There are approximately 325 people directly working on committees and 
subcommittees throughout the plant, which may be one reason why news of 
the progress of the Drive is thoroughly distributed among the shop employees. 

The operating board meets twice each week, on Monday and 
Thursday at lunch in a private lunchroom which the company 
has provided for this purpose. All members are paid for any time 
lost from their jobs. 
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Activities of the Joint Production Drive Committee 


The first production drive activity in which this committee 
engaged was that of conducting a slogan contest. A total of 1,752 
slogans were submitted by the plant workers. First prize was 
awarded to the slogan ‘‘The Production Line is the Lifeline of 
America’. At the conclusion of the slogan contest a ‘‘Joint Con- 
ference Breakfast’’ was held. The Federal Labor Union furnished 
its band. The feature speaker was a high Army officer, who delivered 
an inspiring address. This is the only strictly ‘“ballyhoo”’ stunt 
tried by the committee so far and its sole purpose was to stimulate 
all present to an enthusiastic personal attitude towards the Drive. 
In this it succeeded to a very high degree. 

Worthy of particular comment is the subcommittee on plant 
efficiency. The chairman is the chief time study engineer, and 
the shop committee chairman of the federal local is its vice- 
chairman. Fourteen fields of endeavour have been outlined by the 
committee, and sub-subcommittees have been appointed to cover 
each field. There are 27 members (excluding the two officers) on 
the ‘‘plant efficiency committee’, and approximately 150 members 
on the sub-subcommittees working in specific fields of activity. 

A standard form of suggestion system had been operated in 
the past by the company, but has long since been discarded. The 
reason for this, as stated by the management, was that the corpora- 
tion has one of the largest and best scientific research divisions in 
the country. Because of this, any suggestion submitted by a 
worker was likely to be ‘‘a late idea’’—one that the company had 
already thought of and on which considerable experimental work 
had perhaps already been done. Thus very few workers ever col- 
lected a suggestion award and consequently few suggestions were 
submitted even though exceptionally high rewards were offered— 
as high as $500. 

In establishing a new suggestion system under the sponsorship 
of the joint production drive committee, care was taken to eradicate 
from the workers’ minds all thoughts of the old. First, the method 
of handling suggestions placed great emphasis on the part that 
workers would play in dealing with them. This was assured by 
having the suggestion committee itself made up of as many labour 
representatives as representatives of the management. With the 
operating board itself having final authority on acceptance or 
rejection, complete confidence in the system was engendered. 

At the request of the labour members of the operating board 
(who said they were voicing the opinion of their people), it was 
agreed to operate the system on a patriotic basis alone. No re- 
wards are given. The workers stated through their representatives 
that they wanted no payment for “‘helping their country”’, but it 
was the personal opinion of some of the labour representatives that 
they would find it necessary to offer War Bonds or Stamps later on. 

The suggestion system is operated in the manner of a contest 
running continuously. The suggestions are picked up from the 
boxes once each week by the suggestion committee. Written 
acknowledgment is immediately made by the committee of each 
individual suggestion. The committee reviews each suggestion 
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carefully and makes recommendations to the operating board for 
acceptance or rejection. Besides this, at the end of the month 
(when all suggestions received during the month are finally dealt 
with by the board) the committee picks out the ten best suggestions, 
in its opinion, which have been received during the month. These 
ten suggestions are then placed in contest with the ten best sugges- 
tions originating with the plant efficiency committee or its 
subcommittees. (The plant efficiency committee handles these 
suggestions in the same way as the suggestion committee except 
that there is no need for formal acknowledgment. The committee 
reviews its own members’ suggestions, recommends their accep- 
tance or rejection and submits them to the operating board with 
its choice of the ten best suggestions.) 

The operating board then has before it all the suggestions 
received from both the suggestion and plant efficiency com- 
mittees along with their recommendations. It also has each com- 
mittee’s choice of ten best suggestions. When the board has acted, 
all those whose suggestions are finally approved and accepted by 
it are rewarded with a ‘‘merit card’’. The signature by the vice- 
president of the company serves to assure all workers that their 
ideas have reached the top management. The card also shows 
them that their ideas can be appreciated by the company even 
though their foreman may not have thought they were good. It 
has a double effect: (1) the men know that the suggestion sys- 
tem as managed by the operating board is on a fair basis, and 
(2) it keeps the foreman and assistants alert and discourages 
them from discouraging the workers’ submission of ideas. 

One activity in which the operating board engages is that 
of keeping in touch with ex-employees of the company who 
are now in the armed services. Letters are sent to them signed by 
the individual members of the operating board, explaining to 
them how the production drive is working in ‘‘their old plant” 
and asking them to reply, giving all the interesting information 
about themselves which they can communicate. These replies are 
then lithographed as small posters and displayed throughout the 
plant on the War Production Drive bulletin boards (as distinguished 
from the company’s bulletin boards). Both the printing and the 
displaying of the service-men’s replies have been handled in an 
excellent manner by the “‘posters and communiqués committee’. 


The Management's Reactions 


It seemed to be a prerequisite of successful committee opera- 
tion that someone assumed the initiative—at least in the early 
stages of development. In this case such initiative was assumed by 
the industrial relations director. When asked, ‘Knowing what 
you do about the operation of the War Production Drive, would 
you again desire the establishment of a joint labour-management 
production drive committee in your plant ?”’, his answer was an 
emphatic ‘‘Yes’’. 

Summed up, the general impression we gained from manage- 
ment concerning the committee was this: ‘‘We like the idea behind 
the establishment of the committee; we like the committee as it 
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functions because we look on it as another stabilising force for 
our already excellent labour relations; we appreciate the work of 
the committee not so much for its accomplishments in evaluable 
form as for all those things it has accomplished and will accomplish 
which for statistical purposes it is not possible to evaluate. It is 
the preventive aspects of the Drive that appear to us of most 
value (i.e., preventing absenteeism from increasing, production 
from decreasing, etc., in the long pull).”’ 


Labour's Reactions 


Our talks with labour members of the joint committee, the 
union officers and the workers in the plant produced only en- 
thusiastic comments for the Production Drive. Union leaders 
admitted that when they were first approached they were sceptical, 
but said ‘“‘we wanted to co-operate in the Drive after we were 
told by the War Production Board management consultant in 
front of management that it wasn’t a speed-up scheme’”’. 

When workers were asked what they felt were the important 
aspects of the production drive, they indicated the following: 


(1) Making workers conscious of the seriousness of the war 
and, thereby, stimulating them to greater effort; 

(2) Giving workers a sense of participation in expediting pro- 
duction in the plant; 

(3) Eliminating waste and conserving materials; 

(4) Initiating technical suggestions resulting in improved 
efficiency. 


In view of the union’s fear of speed-up through the production 
drive, we enquired of a union leader whether increased personal 
effort on the job resulted. His reply was: ‘“‘They do increase 
personal effort in the shop, but not in speed-up. There is less 
waste time, faster service in the tool crib, better care and con- 
ditioning of tools, and less waste material. The result is that now 
you make six pieces where you made five before. There’s better 
quality too; scrap is dropping away down.” 

As seen from the above report, the first result of this more 
friendly and co-operative understanding between management 
and labour is more production—more tanks, more ships, more 
planes, more guns. What the eventual results on industrial rela- 
tions and industrial production may be, we can only surmise. 

Sometimes the plan has worked only after a period of trial 
and error, and after a Government man has come in to help to iron 
out domestic difficulties. A good example of this is found in the 
following condensed account of a field report submitted by one of 
the staff of the Production Drive Headquarters. 


Two Government representatives, one drawn from manage- 
ment and one from labour, visited Company X at the request of 
the company’s personnel director, who was also chairman of the 
planning committee for the War Production Drive in the plant. 
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The field representatives decided after study that there were two 
major shortcomings in the organisation of the Drive committee 
in the plant. First, the top management was not participating in 
the Drive except for the presence of the plant superintendent on 
one subcommittee. And even then he had no real understanding 
of the Drive. Second, the labour representatives on the various 
subcommittees had been unable to divorce their functions as 
collective bargaining agents from their functions as joint labour- 
management committeemen. 

With the personnel director, the two War Production Board 
consultants arranged a conference with the union’s bargaining 
committee. (The union was recognised as sole collective bargaining 
agent for all hourly-rated shop employees.) In the course of a 
three-hour discussion, it became clear to the Government con- 
sultants that the union representatives had not understood how 
to separate their production drive from their collective bargaining 
activities. They also discovered that the union men did not believe 
that management sincerely wanted the assistance of the union in 
increasing production. 

The first difficulty centred around questions of wages. The 
consultants explained to the union that their wage problems were 
of partisan interest to them as an organised group, and must be 
dealt with by means of the established bargaining machinery. The 
War Production Drive, on the other hand, it was pointed out, was 
concerned with the common objective of winning the war, on 
which no conflict of interest should arise. That this discussion 
helped to clarify the purpose of the Drive in the minds of the 
union representatives became clear in later developments in this 
plant. 

As to labour’s doubt of management’s sincerity, the union 
representatives finally agreed that they would make a further 
effort and see whether the management was prepared to do like- 
wise. They told the consultants: “we can’t hope to make this a 
success unless you can help to bring management around to the 
correct viewpoint’. 

The consultants then turned to ‘‘top management” on the 
assumption that if the plant manager accepted the idea, it would 
be accepted by all. The plant superintendent had been very 
sceptical of the whole Production Drive idea, interpreting it as a 
threat to his personal prestige and authority. However, after the 
plant manager’s support had been secured, the consultants discussed 
it with the plant superintendent, and found him no longer resistant. 

The plant manager’s enthustiastic acceptance of the proposed 
reorganisation of the Drive, as well as the union leaders’ sincere 
desire to make the Drive succeed, were assurances of a new and 
better start. But the parties also needed ideas on how to organise 
the Drive and what to do. At a meeting of labour and management 
representatives with the consultants, it was agreed to scrap all 
the old committees and to create an entirely new set-up. 

Labour and management designated seven members each to 
sit on the new top committee for the Drive. In this case, it appeared 
desirable that labour’s representatives should be the members of 
the regular bargaining committee. Management’s representatives, 
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following the recommendations of the Government consultants, 
were the plant manager, plant superintendent, chief engineer, 
chief inspector, chief accountant, head of shipping and receiving 
department, and personnel director. The plant manager and the 
union president were chosen as co-chairmen of the joint committee, 
and the personnel director as executive secretary. On the basis of 
an analysis of the production problems in the plant, the con- 
sultants recommended that there should be created ten subcom- 
mittees. They were to have from 4 to 24 members, all chosen not 
as labour or management men but solely on their ability ‘‘to do 
a job’. These subcommittees, as agreed by the top committee, 


were: 


(1) Slogan contest (6) Morale 

(2) Suggestions (7) Production 

(3) Safety (8) Health and welfare 

(4) Publicity (9) War activities 

(5) Transportation (10) Conservation of 
materials. 


The duties of each subcommittee were outlined by the top 
committee. The first is to run slogan contests on the war urgency 
of the plant’s production and related subjects. The second sub- 
committee is to set up and operate a system for securing from 
each worker his best ideas on increased production and seeing that 
each good suggestion is put into effect. 

The third subcommittee is to enlist management and labour 
co-operation in improving the safety of workers in the plant. The 
fourth is charged with publicising the Drive within the plant by 
means of posters, leaflets, bulletin board announcements, broad- 
casts within the plant, and any other means. The fifth subcom- 
mittee organises car pooling among the workers, participates in 
tire rationing, and studies any other transport problems of the 
workers. 

The production committee is charged with increasing pro- 
duction and efficiency by a study of all the production problems 
of the plant and recommendations to the management for meeting 
them. This is the subcommittee assigned the job of giving the 
leaders of labour an over-all view of the production difficulties. 
The suggestions subcommittee will secure the ideas of the in- 
dividual worker, largely about limited problems close to his own 
machine. The production subcommittee will provide labour 
with its opportunity to participate in solving departmental and 
plant-wide production problems. 

The health and welfare committee will attempt to reduce 
absenteeism, improve lunch and home diets, and other similar 
matters. The war activities committee will handle all war pro- 
jects not immediately affecting the plant’s production which are 
assigned by the top committee, such as War Bond drives, 10 
per cent. payroll deduction clubs, and so forth. The last com- 
mittee is charged with the reduction of waste material by reducing 
operator scrap; salvalging processed or partially processed parts 
by adapting them to new uses, fits or tolerances; reclaiming scrap 
material even down to nails in used lumber; checking all pressed 
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or machined parts to determine minimum size for processing 
(machine) scrap; in short, saving or salvaging everything of value. 

Special emphasis was placed on the production committee and 
the conservation committee. The plant is an old-fashioned one 
which could undoubtedly accomplish a very large increase in 
efficiency with a concentrated effort on the part of labour and 
management. 

One early achievement in the field of morale came about when 
the 14 top committee members discussed growing shortages of 
certain materials and the bad effect that shortages and periods of 
idleness have on workers’ morale. Up to this time, the manage- 
ment had not felt it necessary to inform the workers of the details 
of material shortages. It was pointed out by the consultants that 
one of the best ways to meet the threat to morale was to give the 
workers all possible information about the problems and thus 
avoid misunderstanding and suspicion. The plant manager reached 
into his desk and brought forth a sheaf of papers, saying: ‘‘Take 
a look at these, boys. These letters concern not what we're going 
to get, but what we definitely are not going to get—at least right 
now. Look these over, Bill (the union president), and then you 
worry with me.”’ The union president replied; ‘‘Now we're getting 
somewhere. You've told us a few generalities about this sort of 
thing in the past, but this is the first time we’ve seen them down in 
black and white.” 

There is not room to list the remaining details of the organisa- 
tion that was worked out by this committee, but what has already 
been told is an indication of the direction the Drive was beginning 
to take in the plant. The harmonious atmosphere of the revised ‘‘top 
committee’’ can perhaps best be conveyed by an incident which 
occurred in the first formal meeting of the committee. One of the 
labour members said to the Government consultants: ‘You have 
been harping all week long on the proposition that this is a joint 
committee. Just look at us—there are all the people representing 
management sitting over on the other side of the room together, 
and all us labour guys sitting over here. Now, if what you have 
been telling us is on the level, I make a motion we stop making 
this look like a fight. Let’s mix around, sitting down again with- 
out any thought as to who we sit beside.’”’” His suggestion was 
adopted. 


The following experiences of a company whose management 
followed all the suggestions contained in the Official Plan Book 
except the one which called for wholehearted participation, indicate 
that a committee which is joint in name only will not be successful. 


Company Z is a branch of a large automobile company, with 
over 4,100 employees, which makes jeeps, tank engines, and air- 
craft parts. It is a union shop, with a check-off agreement, organ- 
ised by the United Automobile Workers (C.I.0.). Both union and 
management representatives told the Government field representa- 
tives that their relations with each other were ‘‘the best possible’, 
management commenting on the union’s “high-calibre leaders’’, 
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and the union leaders expressing their satisfaction with ‘‘the men 
we deal with’’. A spirit of cameraderie was evident throughout 
the plant. 

The union heard of the Production Drive through its inter- 
national organisation and, after securing the approval by vote of 
the local, delegated four of its members to propose the establish- 
ment of a joint committee to management. The idea was coolly 
received from the first, and flatly rejected in a later discussion. 

Meanwhile, however, the parent company had reached an 
agreement with another local of the union to set up union-manage- 
ment production committees, which should not function as griev- 
ance committees. The agreement provided for suggestion boxes, 
for distribution of literature about the Production Drive, and 
for war bulletin boards in the shops. 

Company Z, following the example of the parent company, 
then agreed to establish a committee, “since the union wanted 
it and we could see no harm in it’. Management in Company Z 
felt that it was an indulgence, nevertheless, since there was already 
in existence a grievance committee, which could perfectly well 
handle the Drive too. 

The committee was created with four labour members and three 
management members—the general manager, the head of plant 
production, and the employment manager. These three men also 
represent the company in negotiations with the union’s grievance 
committee. 

There are no subcommittees, and all the active duties of this 
top committee are carried out by the labour members of the com- 
mittee. These four men meet separately to discuss possible pro- 
grammes, and then present their proposals to the three management 
members. Management in other words functions as it does in 
meeting with the grievance committee—that is, as an appeals 
court. When the War Production Board consultants visited the 
plant, the union had received 110 suggestions from workers, and 
had chosen 20 of these as workable and useful. Only four of these 
20 had been “‘sold’’ to the management and put into effect. 
Although the management had agreed to share in the award of a 
$25 War Savings Bond for the best worker’s suggestion each 
month, for some reason the management had not come forward 
with its portion of the award, and the union was making good the 
promise. 

The management’s attitude became clear in a talk the Govern- 
ment representatives had with the general foreman. ‘‘You men 
probably know that before the union came in here, we were lords 
of the plant’, he told them. ‘‘We had a job to do and we did it. 
If we told a man to ‘hit the ball’ and he didn’t—well, he was soon 
on the outside looking in. But that’s all different now. The union 
is here and it’s not so bad as some of us thought it would be. In 
fact, it’s been pretty damn good here. Of course, there are a few 
troublemakers here and there, but by and large they are doing a 
good job. Why, even before the union had the labour-management 
committee, the committeemen went out and brought the efficiency 
up to standard in those places where it was off colour. 

“So you men can readily see why we think our union relations 
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are good—and why we want to keep them that way. The boys 
wanted some suggestion boxes put up—so we put them up. I 
don’t think they have done any real good. None of these suggestions 
they’ve brought in to us have been worth a damn. How could they 
be? That’s what we have our supervision for. Anyway, the boys 
wanted it—the committee, the boxes, the bulletin board; so we 
gave it to them. What the hell, it didn’t hurt us any and it made 
them happy and that’s what we want—good labour relations.” 

But labour in Company Z is not satisfied. The union men claim 
that the plant “‘is only operating 30 per cent.”’, that materials are 
going to waste, that machinery and floor space are not being used. 
They complain that there is no participation or interest on the part 
of top management, that there is no financial backing from the 
company for necessary expenses of the Drive, and that the workers 
believe that their suggestions or increased effort will benefit only 
the company. 

To sum up, this plant has not a joint committee. It has instead 
a union committee which devises a programme and then ‘‘nego- 
tiates’’ it with management. Yet if top management in the plant 
could be convinced of the soundness of having a truly joint com- 
mittee, it should be able to operate extremely effectively on the 
basis of existing relationships in the plant. 

“Good” labour relations, then, do not necessarily ensure 
genuine co-operation of the kind called for by the War Production 
Drive. Both union and management in Company Z were con- 
vinced that they had achieved this desirable condition in their 
shop. Yet they failed to reach a basis for genuine co-operation 
when something outside the usual realm of collective bargaining 
came up for consideration. It was obvious from conversations 
with several representatives of management in the plant that, 
despite their satisfaction with their dealings with the union, they 
did not consider it had any part in expanding production. Manage- 
ment had resisted unionisation in the first place, had been forced 
to accept it finally under the terms of the National Labor Relations 
Act, but did so, it appears, in a spirit of paternalistic indulgence— 
“Anything to keep the peace’. This objective had been accom- 
plished, and, somewhat to the management’s surprise, the results 
had been even better than anticipated. Yet the spirit of pater- 
nalism remained. 


The case of Company Z should be contrasted with that of 
Company X, where both labour and management had failed to 
understand the principles of the Production Drive, but were very 
willing to adopt those principles and act accordingly once the 
programme had been made clear to them. 


GENERAL EVALUATION 


The War Production Drive has been a going concern for eight 
months. Over 1,600 joint committees have been established in as 
many war plants, employing more than three million workers, in 
perhaps three-fourths of which recognised unions exist, largely 
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those affiliated either to the Congress of Industrial Organizations or 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

The Drive is however still an experiment, even though one of 
the most successful experiments, according to Mr. Nelson, of the 
war of production. So far, the Drive has reached less than one- 
tenth of all our prime war contractors, and it is just beginning to 
spread to the many thousands of subcontractors, who are equally 
important for the success of our war effort. 

Nor has the Drive been fully successful in every plant where 
it has been tried. The desired results have been achieved only 
where management and labour have built up an attitude of mutual 
respect and confidence, where labour standards are equitable, 
where labour has skilled and trusted leadership and management 
has a capacity for dealing fairly with labour both in the shop and 
around the conference table. In these cases, it has unquestionably 
improved the morale of both workers and managements, and in 
many cases has resulted in visible production improvements, 
through the encouragement of workers to apply their minds as 
well as their muscles to their jobs, and to pass on to management 
their constructive ideas on production. 

Although the War Production Drive drew largely on past 
American experience, it added to past experiments the patriotic 
motive of expanding war production. Further, it substituted the 
Government for the union as the initiating body. The new motive 
gave an enormous impetus to the idea and a common driving 
force. The change in sponsorship removed from the minds of 
many managements the fear that the programme was a subtle 
trick for seizing management controls. 

It still is true, however, that the full success of the Production 
Drive is based on the use of union-management co-operation as a 
technique. This means that both management and labour must 
appreciate the material and psychological value of such co-opera- 
tion in an industrial organisation, and must have a sincerely co- 
operative approach. An organisation which is a joint undertaking 
in name only is almost worthless. 

True union-management co-operation, therefore, depends not 
on the fact of a collective bargaining contract alone, but on the 
spirit which animates the men who sign that contract and the 
leadership, understanding, and imagination they apply to their 
co-operation. A collective bargaining contract must be more 
than an armed truce; it must be truly a lasting and constructive 
peace. 

The response of millions of American workers as well as of 
American management to the Government’s appeal for more war 
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production was necessarily conditioned by the infinite variations 
in labour standards and labour-management relations which exist 
in American industry. Since 1933, the organised labour movement 
in the United States has grown from three to more than eleven 
million men and women. Although company unions are largely 
a thing of the past, many managements are still unwilling to accept 
labour unions as a permanent factor in American industry. Even 
the legal solutions of industrial relations problems which are 
brought about by the laws of the nation do not always create 
stability. In addition to this, there is the unstabilising factor of 
the sharp division in the labour movement itself, so that frequently 
in one plant there is lack of harmony between the representatives 
of different groups of workers. 

Of course, it is too early to predict with any accuracy the 
developments of this programme after the war. We have had 
enough experience with the joint committees to see that they can 
make a real contribution to war production. As the production 
programme moves more rapidly, as man-power problems become 
more acute, and the terrible urgency of the war more apparent, the 
role of the committees may be expected to widen in scope. It 
would therefore seem likely that they will provide a basic element 
in the industrial relations of the future. Whether they can cope 


with the deep problems of post-war transition, and whether they 
can contribute to the rebuilding of a peacetime economy, will 
depend on the degree of acceptance of organised relationships as 
the industrial way of life, and on the imagination and leadership 
displayed by the representatives of American labour and manage- 
ment. 








Social Security Plans in Great Britain 


A comprehensive Plan for the abolition of want by means of national 
social insurance ts contained in the Report of Sir William Beveridge 
on social insurance and allied services in Great Britain. ‘Primarily’, 
he says, ‘‘social security means security of income up to a certain mint- 
mum, but the provision of an income should be associated with treat- 
ment designed to bring the interruption of earnings to an end as soon 
as possible.” The Plan postulates a national health service but does 
not discuss the method of organising it. This task, however, 1s being 
performed by a Medical Planning Commission, whose preliminary 
report has been favourably considered by the medical profession. 

A summary ts given below of these two reports, which represent 
authoritative and momentous, but nevertheless limited, contributions 
towards a social policy based on the Atlantic Charter. 


Sir William Beveridge’s Report on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services 


INTRODUCTION 


The intention of the British Government “to carry through in 
due course a thorough overhaul of the existing schemes of social 
insurance’ was announced in the House of Commons on 22 May 
1941. Shortly afterwards the Minister without Portfolio, then 
responsible for the consideration of reconstruction problems, 
appointed the Inter-departmental Committee on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services ‘‘to undertake, with special reference to he 
inter-relation of the schemes, a survey of the national schemes 
of social insurance and allied services, including workmen’s com- 
pensation, and to make recommendations’’. 

The Committee consisted of its Chairman, Sir William Beve- 
ridge, K.C.B., former Director of the London School of Economics, 
and of senior civil servants representing the numerous Government 
departments which have some part in the administration of social 
insurance and assistance. The Committee was supplied with des- 
criptions of the various schemes by the departments respectively 
responsible for them, and it obtained written and oral evidence 
from the Trades Union Congress, the different federations of ap- 
proved societies, the International Labour Office, and many other 
bodies. On the basis of this evidence and in consultation with 
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the members of the Committee, Sir William Beveridge has drawn 
up a report, for which he takes sole responsibility.' 

The body of the Report consists essentially of Sir William’s 
recommendations for a Social Security Plan; the survey of the 
national schemes, the more important memoranda of evidence, 
and the cost estimates are included as appendices. The following 
summary of this document, whose issue has been awaited with 
widespread eargerness and curiosity, is confined to the Plan itself. 


PRINCIPLES, CHARACTER AND ASSUMPTIONS OF PLAN 


The design of the Plan obeys three guiding principles: 


The first principle is that any proposals for the future, while they should use 
to the full the experience gathered in the past, should not be restricted by con- 
sideration of sectional interests established in the obtaining of that experience. 
Now, when the war is abolishing landmarks of every kind, is the opportunity for 
using experience in a clear field. A revolutionary moment in the world’s history 
is a time for revolutions, not for patching. 

The second principle is that organisation of social insurance should be treated 
as one part only of a comprehensive policy of social progress. Social insurance 
fully developed may provide income security; it is an attack upon Want. But 
Want is one only of five giants on the road of reconstruction and in some ways 
the easiest to attack. The others are Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness. 

The third principle is that security must be achieved by co-operation between 
the State and the individual. The State should offer security only for service and 
contribution. The State in organising security should not stifle incentive, oppor- 
tunity, responsibility; in establishing a national minimum, it should leave room 
and encouragement for free provision by each individual to improve upon that 
minimum for himself and his family. 


The Plan is revolutionary, yet it embodies those principles 
and expedients which have proved their worth in British social 
insurance practice. It is revolutionary in that it provides for the 
unification of all existing schemes of social insurance, for the ex- 
tension of insurance to citizens in general, and for the incorpora- 
tion of subsidiary social assistance as well, under the control of a 
single authority, financed by a single contribution and granting 
identical benefits for loss of income, irrespective of the cause of 
the loss. It retains, however, the principles of the tripartite con- 
tribution, of contributions and benefits fixed independently of 
earnings, and of administration decentralised in regions and local- 
ities, in close co-operation with the communities to be served. The 
retention of a flat rate of benefit, though raised to subsistence level, 
and the exclusion of every kind of means test for contributory 
benefits, are intended to leave a wide scope for supplementary 
voluntary insurance and savings. 

The Plan itself is essentially an insurance plan, embracing the 
whole active population, and covering the general risk of loss of 
the means of subsistence. It is explicitly assumed, however, that 





1 Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report by Sir William Bzeverrpce 
American edition (New York, Macmillan Co., 1942. 299 pp.). 
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the Plan will be complemented by children’s allowances, by a 
national medical service, and by a State policy for the maintenance 
of employment. 











Children’s Allowances 





Children’s allowances are considered a necessary complement 
to wages and to social security benefits because: 






(1) Surveys of poverty in principal cities of England have shown 
that, where the earnings of a family are insufficient for subsistence, 
the cause in almost all cases is failure to relate the income of the 
family in time of earning to its size; 

(2) And therefore, in their absence, it is impossible to provide 
a subsistence income for large families whose breadwinner is in- 
capacitated or unemployed without exceeding, in some cases, the 
income received in time of earning. 

















In brief, Sir William proposes the payment of allowances for 
every child up to 15 years of age or, if undergoing full-time educa- 
tion, to 16; for the first child, the allowance would be payable 
only if the parent or guardian is receiving a periodical payment 
under the Plan. They should be paid to the person responsible 
for the care of the child. The rate of the allowance should be fixed 
having regard to the extent to which provision in kind is made 
for children in the form of free or cheap meals and so forth. The 
rate would vary with the age of the child, but the average would 
be 8s. a week at the assumed post-war price level. The cost should 
be met from general taxation, the main reason being to avoid 
overloading a contribution already sufficiently heavy. 
















National Health Service 










A national health service should be established: 





(1) To provide a system of medical service directed towards 
the achievement of positive health, the prevention of disease, and 
the relief of sickness; 

(2) To render available to every individual all necessary medical 
services, both general and specialist, and both domiciliary and 
institutional. 










This, which is the objective propounded by the Medical Plan- 
ning Commission, is also Sir William’s conception of the scope and 
purpose of a national scheme of medical care. The service would 
include treatment by general practitioners, hospital, dental and 
ophthalmic treatment, nursing and convalescent care, and physical 
rehabilitation after the conclusion of medical treatment proper. 
The Report does not discuss the problems of organising such a 
service, save to make clear that it should be administered, not by 
the Department responsible for social security, but by the Health 
Department. Nevertheless, part of the cost of the service would 
be charged against the contribution revenue. 
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Maintenance of Employment 


A satisfactory scheme of social insurance involves the full 
use of the power of the State to maintain employment at a high 
level, and to prevent any mass unemployment. For otherwise 
the cost of unemployment benefit may be ruinous. Moreover, idle 
existence for a long period on what is no more than a subsistence 
benefit is demoralising in prospect and in practice, and attendance 
at work or training centres cannot be enforced in case of mass 
unemployment. Finally, the only satisfactory test of unemploy- 
ment is an offer of work, and where work cannot be offered, elaborate 
contribution and other conditions must be imposed, which are in- 
compatible with satisfactory unemployment insurance. 

How the level of employment is to be maintained lies outside the 
scope of the Report, but the problem is presented frankly and 
emphatically. It is noted, however, that the mere payment of 
benefit does something to stabilise purchasing power, and attention 
is directed to the possibility of varying the rate of the social security 
contribution with the state of industrial activity. 


ScorpE AND Risks COVERED 


Population Classes 


For the purpose of the application of the Plan and its comple- 
mentary schemes of children’s allowances and medical care, the 
population is divided into six classes as shown below: 


I Employees under contract of service. 


Il. Other persons gainfully occupied. 

III. Housewives, that is, married women of working age, as 
such. 

IV. Persons of working age not gainfully occupied. 

V. Those below working age. 

VI. Retired persons, above working age (men, 65, women, 60). 


Classes I, II, and IV are insured contributors, and class III is 
insured in virtue of the husband’s contributions. Classes V and 
VI are non-contributors, in receipt of children’s allowances and 
retirement pensions respectively. 


Primary Needs 


The Plan distinguishes eight primary needs or risks, which are 
covered by corresponding benefits: 

(1) Unemployment, that is, inability to obtain employment, 
for a person dependent on it and physically fit for it, met by un- 
employment benefit and removal and lodging grants. 

(2) Disability, that is inability of a person of working age, 
through illness or accident, to pursue a gainful occupation, met 
by disability benefit. 

(3) Loss of livelihood by a person not dependent on employment, 
met by training benefit. 

(4) Old age, met by retirement pension, granted subject to 
abstention from gainful occupation. 
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(5) Married women's needs, met by a Housewife’s Policy, 
which makes provision for: 

(a) Marriage, met by a marriage grant; 

(b) Maternity, met by a maternity grant in all cases, and, 
in case of a gainfully occupied woman, also by a maternity 
benefit for a period before and after confinement; 

(c) Interruption of husband’s earnings by his unemploy- 
ment, disability or retirement, met by dependant’s allowance; 

(d) Widowhood, met by provision varying according to 
circumstances, and including temporary widow’s benefit during 
period of readjustment, guardian’s benefit while caring for child- 
ren, and training benefit if and when there are no children in 
need of care; 

(e) Separation, that is, end of husband’s maintenance by 
legal separation or established desertion, met by adaptation 
of widowhood provisions; 


(f) Incapacity for household duties, met by provision of 
paid help in illness, as part of treatment. 


(6) Funeral expenses of insured person or dependant, met by 
funeral grant. 

(7) Childhood, met by children’s allowances. 

(8) Disease, in insured person or dependant, met by medical 
treatment under national health service and post-medical rehabilita- 
tion. 





















Special recognition is given, partly for historical reasons, to 
the needs arising out of disablement or death due to industrial 
accident or disease, by providing additional benefits: an “‘industrial 
pension” and an “‘industrial death grant’. 


Needs of Each Class 


The Plan and its complementary schemes recognise that each 
population class has its distinctive group of needs, and provides 
benefits for them accordingly: 


I. Employees: unemployment benefit and grant, disability 
benefit, retirement pension, funeral grant, and medical care; in 
respect of industrial accident or disease, industrial pension for the 
employee and industrial death grant for his surviving dependants. 

II. Others gainfully occupied: disability benefit (after thirteen 
weeks), training benefit, retirement pension, funeral grant, and 
medical care. 

III. Housewives: retirement pension, marriage grant, mater- 
nity grant, maternity benefit (if gainfully occupied), dependant’s 
allowance while husband is unemployed, disabled or retired, widow’s 
benefit, guardian’s benefit, training benefit, funeral grant, and 
medical care. 

IV. Others of working age: retirement pension, training 
benefit, funeral grant, and medical care. 

V. Children: children’s allowances, funeral grant, and 
medical care. 

VI. Retired: retirement pension, funeral grant, and medical 
care. 
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INSURANCE BENEFITS 


All the insurance benefits provided for under the Plan are 
cash benefits, except the free training provided as part of training 
benefit and, where indicated, unemployment and disability benefits. 

The cash benefits consist of periodical payments to meet current 
living expenses and lump sums to meet a single, occasional ex- 
penditure. 

The rates of the periodical payments are intended to be sufficient 
for the subsistence of the individual or family concerned. They 
cannot be laid down in advance, since the price level at the time 
when the Plan comes into operation cannot be exactly forecast. 
By way of illustration, rates have been calculated on the assump- 
tion of a price level 25 per cent. above that of 1938. 


Duration of Periodical Payments 


There is a waiting period of three days in case of unemployment 
and disability, for which no benefit is paid unless the case lasts four 
weeks. 

Unemployment benefit continues as long as the insured person 
is unemployed and available for work. After a certain period, 
however, continuance of benefit is subject to the condition of 
attendance at a work or training centre. The duration of uncon- 
ditional benefit is six months, plus additional days credited in 
respect of a good contribution record. 

Disability benefit continues as long as the insured person is 
incapable of work; on attainment of the pensionable age, it is 
replaced by the retirement pension. When the disability is due to 
industrial accident or disease, and lasts for more than 13 weeks, 
disability benefit is replaced by an industrial pension. Persons 
receiving partial industrial pensions who return to employment 
are eligible for unemployment and disability benefits at reduced 
rates. Persons in class II become entitled to disability benefit only 
from the beginning of the fourteenth week of disability. 

Training benefit is provided for persqns capable of, and avail- 
able for, work who are not entitled to unemployment benefit and 
have to find a new means of livelihood. It is payable for a maximum 
of 26 weeks, on condition of satisfactory attendance at a training 
centre. It is intended for persons in class II who need to change 
their occupation or enter employment, for persons in class IV who 
need to earn their living, and widows or deserted or separated 
wives of working age without dependent children. 

Retirement pensions continue until death, but any casual 
earnings above a certain amount in employment or other gainful 
occupation entail partial reduction of the pension. 

Maternity benefit is payable for 13 weeks. 

Widow’s benefit, in the case of widows of working age, is payable 
for 13 weeks, and is then to be followed by training benefit or 
guardian’s benefit according as there are dependent children or 
not. Widows of pensionable age receive a retirement pension. 
Provision is made for disabled widows by disability benefit. 

Guardian’s benefit continues as long as the widow has a depen- 
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dent child to care for, but is reduced by part of any earnings. When 
the youngest child ceases to be dependent, this benefit ceases, but 
training benefit may then be granted. 


Rates and Amounts of Insurance Payments 


The weekly rates of the periodical payments and the amounts 
of the lump-sum grants are set forth in the tables below. 





Periodical payments Weekly rate 





Unemployment, disability and training benefits 
Man or single woman: 
Age 21 and over 
Age 18-20 
Boy or girl, age 16 or 17 
Married woman 


4dult dependant’s allowance 
Wife or one other adult dependant of person receiving 
any of above benefits 


Retirement pension 
Basic pension for man, age 65, or woman, age 60: 
Initial rate (1945) 
Increasing by 1s. for each 2 contribution years up to: 
Final rate (1965) 
Addition to basic pension for each contribution year 
of postponement of retirement 
Basic pension for married couple, both of pensionable age: 
Initial rate (1945) 
Increasing by 1s. 6d for each 2 contribution years up to: 
Final rate (1965) 
Addition to basic pension for each contribution year 
of postponement of retirement 


Maternity benefit 
Married woman gainfully occupied 36 


Widow's benefit 36 


Guardian's benefit 
Widow with at least one dependent child 24 


Industrial pension 
Total disability 2/3 of average 
full-time earn- 
ings in previ- 
ous 12 months; 
max.: 60s. ; 
min.:disability 
benefit 
Partial disability Proportionate 
to degree of 
disability; 
commutable 
for lump sum, 
where capaci- 
ty toearn min. 
wage subsists 
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Lump sums 





Unemployment grant Prescribed by regulations according 
to cost of removal and lodging 


Marriage grant £1 for each contribution year; 
max.: £10 


Maternity grant £4 


Funeral grant: 
Age 21 and over £20 
Age 10-20 £15 
Age 3-9 £10 
Age under 3 £6 


Industrial death grant Prescribed by regulations 














Contribution Conditions 


The general rule is that, in order to be entitled to benefits at 
the full rates for themselves and their dependants, insured persons 
must have to their credit at least 48 contributions for the previous 
contribution year. Contributions are credited in respect of periods 
during which the insured person was receiving any of the periodical 
payments. To obtain the full retirement pension, contributions 


must have been regularly credited throughout working life. The 
right to an industrial pension or industrial death grant is not subject 
to any contribution condition. 

No person can receive unemployment or disability benefit until 
26 actual contributions have been paid in respect of him, and disa- 
bility benefit is only continued after a period of 52 weeks if 156 
actual contributions have been paid. 

A person who has less than 48 contributions to his credit for the 
previous benefit year has his unemployment and disability benefits 
reduced either in rate or in duration. 

The full retirement pension will not become payable until a 
transitional period of twenty years has been completed. Persons 
attaining the pensionable age during this period would have the 
option of seeking supplementary assistance, or taking a reduced 
pension, or postponing retirement and thereby increasing the rates 
of their pensions. Persons not already insured for pensions under 
the existing scheme would have to complete a qualifying period of 
ten contribution years before becoming entitled to the retirement 
pension at its initial rate, but their pensions would reach the final 
rate after ten more contribution years. 


INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 


A single weekly contribution is payable in respect of all benefits 
provided under the Plan, except the industrial pension and industrial 
death grant. These latter are financed by a special levy on hazar- 
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dous undertakings, proportionate to the degree of the risk they 
involve and their pay-roll. 

For each of the three groups of insured contributors, classes I, 
II, and IV, there is a distinct contribution rate. Married women 
who are not gainfully occupied are insured in virtue of their hus- 
bands’ insurance; those who are employed or otherwise gainfully 
occupied contribute in class I or class II. 

The contribution for class I is a joint contribution, shared 
unequally by the employer and the employee. The contributions 
for classes II and IV are paid entirely by the insured person. 

The contribution rates for men are higher than those for women 
because the former finance a varying range of benefits for their 
wives. The rates are set forth below. 





Weekly contribution rate 
Class and sex 





Age 21 and over Age 18-20 Age 16-17 





d, 
Class I 
Male insured 
Employer 





Total 





Female insured 
Employer 





Total 


Class II 
Male insured 
Female insured 


Class IV 
Male insured 0 6 
Female insured 6 6 























The contribution rates are calculated to be sufficient to cover 
about 4/5 of the cost of the benefits provided under the Plan in the 
case of persons becoming insured at the age of 16. 

Contributions are collected by means of stamps affixed weekly 
to an insurance document, namely, an employment book for class 
I, an occupation card (issued to all persons not employed but 
gainfully occupied) for class II, and a security card for class IV. 


Exemption from Contribution 


As already noted, contributions are not required from any 
person in receipt of periodical payments under the Plan. Apart 
from that, provision is made for exempting from liability to con- 
tribute any person (other than an employee) whose income is less 
than a prescribed minimum, or who is an inmate of an institution. 
A person contributes only in the class corresponding to his normal 
occupation or condition; and any married woman has the option 
of being exempted, though, if she is employed, her employer must 
pay his share of the joint contribution, and so finance her maternity 


benefit. 
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NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Though mainly an insurance scheme, the Plan incorporates an 
assistance scheme, as a minor but integral feature. It is the func- 
tion of assistance to meet, up to a subsistence level, all needs that 
are not covered by insurance. The grant of assistance is always 
subject to a needs test and to such conditions as to behaviour as 
are likely to hasten restoration of earning capacity. 

Candidates for assistance will include: 


(1) Persons who fail to fulfil the contribution conditions for the 
kind of benefit they need, or for the full rate of such benefit. 

(2) Persons who are disqualified for unemployment benefit on 
the ground of refusal to accept suitable employment, dismissal for 
misconduct, or failure to attend a work or training centre. In the 
last resort, penal measures must be available. 

(3) Persons with abnormal needs, such as those requiring 
special diet or personal care. 

(4) Persons in need through causes not suitable for insurance, 
e.g., those who, by reason of infirmity, have never been able to 
enter a gainful occupation and become insured against disability. 

(5) Persons needing supplementation of their retirement pen- 
sions during the transitional period. 


VOLUNTARY INSURANCE 


As already noted, the Plan adheres to the principle of subsis- 
tence benefits in order to leave scope for supplementary voluntary 
insurance. 

It is proposed that friendly societies and trade unions which 
offer substantial disability and unemployment benefits in virtue of 
voluntary insurance should be allowed to combine these with the 
corresponding benefits under the Plan and pay the combined benefit 
to their members. 

The mass of the wage earners are at present insured with private 
companies for lump sums payable on the death of themselves and 
their dependants. These sums are intended mainly to cover funeral 
expenses, but there is a tendency for the sums insured to increase 
towards the more substantial amounts contemplated by ordinary 
life assurance. The premiums are collected, at great cost, by an 
army of 65,000 agents visiting each household weekly. The intense 
competition among the companies leads the agents to sell their 
clients more insurance than this class can properly afford. The 
Plan provides funeral benefits for the whole population, and would 
thereby relieve those companies which serve the wage-earning class 
of a large part of their business. The Report recommends that 
their life assurance and endowment assurance business should be 
taken over by a public corporation, which would compensate the 
shareholders and superfluous agents. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The three branches of compulsory insurance, workmen's com- 
pensation, State-supervised voluntary insurance, and national 
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assistance in case of old age and unemployment, are at present 
administered or supervised by half-a-dozen central departments. 
The Plan provides for the creation of a Ministry of Social Security, 
which would be solely responsible for the administration of all 
insurance cash benefits, for assistance, and for the collection of 
contributions. The Ministry would also take over the public assis- 
tance functions of the local authorities. The national health service, 
however, would be administered by the Ministry of Health, which 
would collaborate with the Ministry of Social Security through a 
Joint Committee. The Ministry of Social Security would maintain 
a network of local offices throughout the country. 


FINANCIAL ESTIMATES 


The Plan provides for the sharing of the cost of insurance 
benefits among insured persons, the employers, and the State, the 
State’s share consisting essentially in bearing the deficit in the 
contributions of persons now of working age who will not have 
contributed throughout their working life. A subsidy to the cost 
of the national health service is also to be paid from the contribu- 
tion income. 

The entire cost of children’s allowances and national assistance 
is to be met by the State. 

The following table shows the estimated expenditure and income 
under the Plan and its complementary schemes of children’s allow- 
ances and medical care, for 1945, when the Plan might go into 


force, and for 1965, when the basic pension would reach its final 
rate. 


£ millions 

1945 

Expenditure —- 
Retirement pensions 126 300 
Unemployment benefit! 110 107 

Disability benefit (including indus- 

trial pensions) 72 86 
Other social insurance benefits 41 42 
National assistance 44 30 
Children’s allowances 110 100 
Health service 170 170 
Administration 24 23 


Total 697 858 


Income 
Contributions of insured persons 194 192 
Employers’ contributions (including 
levy on hazardous undertakings) 137 132 
Interest on funds 15 15 
Charge on Exchequer 351 519 


Total 697 858 


1 Assuming that the unemployed represent 844 per cent of the employee class. 


The total expenditure, even in 1965, is not expected to entail a 
redistribution of more than 10 per cent. of the national income. 
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The initial charge on the Exchequer of £351 million is £86 million 
more than the present charge on the Exchequer and on the local 
authorities (for hospitals and public assistance). Under the existing 
schemes, the annual contributions of insured persons and employers 
in 1945 would be £69 million and £83 million respectively. 


The Report of the Medical Planning Commission 


A Medical Planning Commission, of 73 members representing 
the British Medical Association, the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and other medical societies, held its first meeting 
in May 1941, and published, a year later, a Draft Interim Report! 
for consideration by the bodies represented. In September 1942, 
the conclusions of the report were discussed by the Annual Repre- 
sentative Meeting of the British Medical Association (B.M.A.), 
and were for the most part approved.” The report is concerned with 
the broad general principles which underlie the organisation of a 
complete system of medical care for the people of Great Britain, 
and the acceptance of these principles by the B.M.A. greatly 
increases the likelihood of their being put into practice. 

The Commission divided itself into six committees, of which 
five deal each with a special topic (general practice, special practice, 
public health, hospitals, and teaching hospitals), while the sixth co- 
ordinates the work of the others and has integrated their several 
reports in the Draft Interim Report. In the following paragraphs 
an attempt is made to summarise the findings of what is already a 
concentrated document; on each question of principle the verdict 
of the B.M.A. is noted. 


OpyEcts OF MEDICAL PLANNING 


The Commission proposes, and the B.M.A. approved, the fol- 
lowing statement of the objects it has in view: 


(a) To provide a system of medical service directed towards 
the achievement of positive health, the prevention of disease, and 
the relief of sickness; 

(6) To render available to every individual all necessary medical 
services, both general and specialist, and both domiciliary and 
institutional. 


Fundamental Questions 


Whatever the form of organisation adopted for the general 
practitioner service, certain desiderata must be satisfied and certain 
fundamental questions determined. 


Any proposals for reform must have as their object the largest possible measure 
of improvement in the public health. They must aim at improvement in the 
quantity, the quality, and the availability of all types of medical service. Doctors 
must be competent and have time to devote to those medical services which 





‘British Medical Journal, 20 June 1942; also published separately (London, 
British Medical Association House, 1942. 45 pp.). 
2 Idem, 19 and 26 Sept., 10 Oct. 1942. 
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they undertake to give. The public must have access to all services with the 
maximum amount of convenience and comfort. 

The reform of the medical and health services of the country should include 
measures for securing that each family or individual shall be under the care of a 
medical practitioner who shall be concerned, not only with diagnosis and treat- 
ment, but also with the promotion of health and the prevention of disease. This 
involves the integration of the preventive and personal health services. It also 
involves radical changes in the country’s administrative machinery and in the 
training of medical students. It assumes that the fusion of public health and 
other forms of practice will result in practitioners in every field working in closer 
contact and accord, not only with one another, but also with dentists, nurses, 
midwives, sanitary inspectors, and other auxiliaries. 


The Commission considers, and the B.M.A. agreed, that as full 
a measure as possible of freedom of choice, both by the patient of 
his doctor and by the doctor of his patients, is essential to a success- 
ful medical service, since ‘‘a good doctor is as much a friend as a 
clinician’. 

The co-operation among individual general practitioners in a 
locality is likewise essential, and implies some form of group practice. 
The B.M.A. approved the principle of group practice, provided it 
does not involve the introduction of supervisory control in clinical 
matters. 

There are two types of general hospitals at the present time: 
the “council hospitals’’ maintained by the local authorities; and 
the ‘‘voluntary hospitals”, which are private institutions of charit- 
able origin. It is necessary to bring these two types together in a 
unified hospital system, and the organisation of all hospitals on a 
regional basis is generally favoured. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED PLAN 


The Commission does not favour a whole-time salaried service, 
nor does it consider that the present form of insurance medical 
practice is free from defects, but it believes that an intermediate 
scheme can be devised which incorporates the valuable features 
of both systems: from the former, team work, co-ordination, easier 
opportunities for post-graduate study, and pension schemes; and 
from the latter, freedom of choice, the minimum of interference 
by the State, and the central negotiation of terms of service. This 
view was shared by the B.M.A., which rejected the idea of a whole- 
time salaried service by 177 votes to 20. 


Administration 


A central authority should be established to deal with all civilian 
medical and ancillary health services, including general practitioner, 
hospital and public health services, ‘industrial health services, and 
the medical treatment of pensioners. It would be responsible for 
the formulation and administration of national health policy, and 
for the distribution of the funds provided (by insurance contribu- 
tions or taxation) for the maintenance of the services. 

The Commission conceives of the authority as a Ministry, 
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assisted by a Central Medical Advisory Committee, or by a Central 
Medical Services Board, a corporation having not only advisory 
but also executive functions, such as control of entry into the ser- 
vice, discipline, pensions. The B.M.A. rejected the idea of a Gov- 
ernment department as “the central machinery of the medical 
service”, and ‘‘strongly expressed its preference for the administra- 
tion to be carried out by a corporate body”’. 

The policies formed by the central authority should be carried 
out by special regional authorities, responsible, as a rule, for a 
population of at least half a million, which is larger than that of the 
areas of most of the existing local authorities. The extent of each 
region should be sufficient ‘‘to justify self-contained services which 
are both comprehensive and well-balanced’. The B.M.A.’s com- 
ment was that local administration should be in the hands of com- 
mittees consisting of non-medical, non-political members experien- 
ced in health questions and of medical members elected by their 
fellows in the area; the approved societies should have no voice. 


Beneficiaries 


The Commission recommends that a State scheme of medical 
service should be provided for all persons whose incomes do not 
exceed the maximum prescribed as compatible with liability to 
compulsory insurance (at present £420 a year). This class, with 
dependants, accounts for 90 per cent. of the population. 

The B.M.A. voted as follows on the motion “that provision, 
of whatever character, should be made by the Government, for the 
whole community”’: for, 94; against, 92. It also adopted a motion 
in favour of the principle of payment by the beneficiary for medica! 
service, either directly or through insurance, except where it is a 
case of public assistance. 


Health Centres 


The principle that group general practice is desirable having 
been accepted, the question had to be considered whether the 
groups of practitioners should be constituted spontaneously, by an 
extension of the partnership system, or should come into existence 
in connection with the establishment of statutory health centres. 
The Commission inclines to the latter alternative, and the B.M.A., 
without accepting the Commission’s proposals in detail, approved 
of the principle of health centres. 

A tentative description of a model medical service based on 
health centres is included in the Commission’s report, and is very 
briefly summarised below. 

The health centre is the local headquarters of the general prac- 
titioner service provided under the State scheme of medical service. 
It is built and equipped by the regional health authority. It is 
designed to serve an urban, or mixed urban and rural, area, the 
extent of which is determined having regard to convenience of 
access and to the size of the group of doctors—from 6 to 12—whom 
the centre should accommodate. The centre contains several con- 
sulting and waiting rooms, an operating room for minor surgery, 
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a small X-ray department, and a pathological room for simple 
diagnostic investigation. 

The person entitled to avail himself of the State scheme chooses 
his doctor from among those working at one of the near-by centres, 
subject to the doctor’s right to reject him. Doctors attend at the 
centre at hours convenient for their patients, and make domiciliary 
visits from the centre. They undertake ante-natal, natal, and post- 
natal work, and participate in the infant welfare and school medical 
service. They arrange consultations with specialists, some of whom 
might attend at the centre; and they are associated with the local 
hospitals. The work of the centre is preventive and educational, as 
well as curative. Midwifery, nursing, and auxiliary services have 
their base at the centre. 

The initial group of doctors needed to staff a health centre is 
formed by the local general practitioners, voluntarily responding 
to the invitation of the regional authority. Members of the initial 
group receive compensation for the good will of their practices. 
Future vacancies are filled by the regional authority in consultation 
with the doctors of the centre concerned. The doctors are graded 
as principals, that is, experienced general practitioners, and assis- 
tants. The remuneration of a principal consists of (a) a basic salary 
varying with qualifications and length of service and (b) a capita- 
tion fee for each person for whose care he is responsible; in addition 
he may receive fees for the treatment of persons outside the scope 
of the scheme. The centre is managed by a committee of the prin- 
cipals. Hours of work are limited. Arrangements are made for 
holidays and post-graduate study. There is a pension scheme. 

The adaptation of the health centre idea to sparsely populated 
rural areas remains to be worked out in detail, keeping in mind the 
desirability of extending to the rural practitioner as many of the 
advantages of co-operative service as possible. 


Hospital and Specialist Services 


The proposals of the Commission for the organisation of a 
hospital service and for the creation of a service of specialists or 
consultants are not so positive or detailed.as those relating to the 
scheme of general medical service, and they were hardly discussed 
by the B.M.A. 

The higher administration of the hospitals in each region should 
be in the hands of the regional health authority. ‘‘The latter would 
not interfere with the internal organisation of individual hospitals, 
but the general conditions in all the hospitals should be similar. 
It is undesirable that in a unified scheme, the important differences 
that prevail to-day between voluntary and council hospitals should 
persist.” 

Thus, the admission of patients to all hospitals should be gov- 
erned by uniform rules, and should be strictly in accordance with 
medical needs and the facilities available; nevertheless, account 
must be taken of the special needs of teaching hospitals for a suit- 
able selection of patients. 


The Government has stated its intention of maintaining the principle that 
in general, patients should be called on to make a reasonable payment towards 
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the cost of hospital benefit, whether through contributory schemes or otherwise. 
Regional contributory schemes of uniform pattern providing benefit at any 
hospital should be developed, and the principle of inter-availability of benefit 
throughout the country should be encouraged. 


There should be no distinction in the method of staffing between 
voluntary and council hospitals. There should be three types of 
appointment: professorships; whole-time salaried posts, with the 
right to undertake a certain amount of private practice within or 
outside the hospital; the third type of post would involve attending 
patients not only at the hospital but also, through the agency of 
the family doctor, at health centres and in the patients’ homes. 














INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Costa RICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
RESUMPTION OF PARTICIPATION 


At the Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
held in New York and Washington in October-November 1941, 
the observer from Costa Rica had expressed the hope that his 
country would before long become a Member of the Organisation 
again, a statement which was warmly welcomed by the Confer- 
ence.! 

The Government of Costa Rica has recently officially confirmed 
its desire that Costa Rica should resume its full participation in 
the International Labour Organisation, and stated that it under- 
takes to discharge the duties resulting from membership. 

The Members of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office having been informed by telegram of the request of 
the Costa Rican Government, the Governing Body endorsed the 
welcome given by the New York Conference to the Costa Rican 
observer’s declaration and unanimously decided that Costa Rica 
should be considered to be entitled to the full rights of member- 
ship of the International Labour Organisation. This decision, 
which took effect on 12 November 1942, has been communicated 
to the Governments of all the States Members of the Organisa- 
tion. The International Labour Conference will be called on at 
its next session to give formal confirmation of the readmission of 
Costa Rica to the Organisation. 

The return of Costa Rica, a country whose Government has for many years 
been engaged in carrying out important social reforms, will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in social progress throughout the world. It is evidence of the 
continued vitality of the International Labour Organisation notwithstanding 
the dislocation of international life resulting from the war, and it is a striking 
tribute to the services that the Organisation can render to those countries, espe- 
cially in Latin America, which are placing the improvement of social conditions 
in the foreground of their policy. 


THE BriTIsH GOVERNMENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


Speaking in the debate on post-war reconstruction in the British 
House of Commons on 2 December 1942, the Foreign Secretary, 


1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice: Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 1941, 
New York and Washington, D.C. Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1941), p. 83. 
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Mr. Anthony Eden, said that the I.L.O. had struggled manfully 
and with considerable success to remove certain evils which were 
the root causes of war. That work would be needed more than 
ever after the war; for unless the evils of low standards of living, 
insecurity, and unemployment could be cured, no peace structure 
would be enduring. Clearly, therefore, the I.L.O. must be strength- 
ened and developed. He would like to see it become a main 
instrument for giving effect to Article Five of the Atlantic Charter. 


Article Five sets forth the principle of ‘the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement arid social security”’, 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


LABOUR STANDARDS IN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


LaBour CONDITIONS IN CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED BY THE UNITED 
StTaTEs Boarp oF Economic WARFARE 


The Board of Economic Warfare of the United States, in con- 
nection with its programme of economic defence and the promotion 
of trade between the United States and other American countries, 
has taken measures designed to raise the standard of living and the 
productivity of labour in the American nations through improve- 
ments in sanitation, food supply, and living conditions of the work- 
ers who are producing items vital to the war effort. In carrying out 
this policy the Board has negotiated a series of industrial and 
agricultural development agreements, and has provided for the 
inclusion of clauses in these agreements, and in procurement con- 
tracts where more than six months’ supply is involved, that will 
contain the protective measures indicated below. 


Labour Clauses. 


Under these clauses, the seller agrees that the terms and conditions of labour 
in the operation of any undertaking under its direction or that of any of its sub- 
contractors shall be such as to maximise production and minimise those condi- 
tions of health, safety, housing, sanitation, and labour which may tend to limit 
productivity. In this connection the seller agrees that it will: 


(1) Comply with all local laws and regulations affecting labour relations, 
hours of work, wages, unemployment and disability compensation, safety, 
sanitation, food, shelter, health, education, child labour, and other like 
matters; 

(2) Pay wages not less than those paid in any other comparable operations 
carried on by the seller, nor less than those paid for comparable work in the 
country in question, whichever is the higher; 

(3) Furnish its labourers and employees with adequate and suitable 
shelter, water, sanitation, and protection against accidents and controllable 
diseases upon a fair and equitable basis; and 

(4) If necessary, assure them the existence of an adequate food supply 
at a reasonable cost. 


Upon request, the seller will make available to a representative of the buyer 
on the execution of the agreement, and periodically thereafter, such of the seller’s 
records as may be necessary to evidence compliance with the above provisions. 
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Six months after the execution of the agreement, in the light of experience gained 
in its operation, the seller will confer with a representative of the buyer to deter- 
mine whether the scale and manner of wage payment is such as to encourage 
maximum productivity and will endeavour to agree upon such terms as may be 
necessary to establish an effective incentive plan of employment. The seller 
agrees that it will cause its sub-contractors to observe the covenants contained 
in these clauses. 


Development Corporations and Agreements. 


Development corporations such as the Haitian-American Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporation, which is a company set up to grow and produce rubber, sisal, 
and other vital materials, have been or are being formed in Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and elsewhere. In each case the development corporation seeks to establish a 
product which is of utility in the war effort but which will also serve to give 
employment in the post-war period. Other industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment agreements have been made, for example, between the United States and 
Mexico, Peru, Nicaragua, and Brazil. They provide for development and pur- 
chases during long periods of time at prices which are designed to be equitable 
to the consumer and remunerative to the producer, and to provide a fair standard 
of living for the workers.! 


CANADA-UNITED STATES AGREEMENT ON Post-War PROGRAMMES 


An Exchange of Notes between the United States Secretary 
of State and the Canadian Minister to the United States, on 30 
November 1942, sets forth the principles which will guide the two 
Governments in approaching post-war problems. The Notes 
summarise conversations which have taken place in the course 
of the preceding year between representatives of the Government 
of the United States and the Government of Canada. They indicate 
that the ‘‘two Governments are engaged in a co-operative under- 
taking, together with every other nation or people of like mind, 
to the end of laying the basis of a just and enduring world peace, 
securing order under law to themselves and all nations’’. 


Recalling the agreements for mutual aid both in defence and in economic 
matters, the Notes indicate that the two Governments are in agreement that 
post-war settlements must be such as to promote mutually advantageous econo- 
mic relations between them and the betterment of world-wide economic relations: 


To that end the Governments of the United States of America and of 
Canada are prepared to co-operate in formulating a programme of agreed 
action, open to participation by all other countries of like mind, directed to 
the expansion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment and the exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, 
+e attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the Atlantic 

arter. 


Pointing out that the two Governments have in large measure similar interests 
in post-war international policy, the Notes include an undertaking to enter at an 
early date into conversations with representatives of the other United Nations 
with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic conditions, the 
best means of attaining the above objectives by agreed action on the part of the 
two Governments and other like-minded Governments. In these conversations 
the Governments: 


Will seek to furnish to the world concrete evidence of the ways in which 


two neighbouring countries that have a long experience of friendly relations 
and a high degree of economic interdependence, and that share the conviction 





1 Speech by Theodore J. Kreps, Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies, 28 Aug. 1942. 
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that such reciprocally beneficial relations must form a part of a general sys- 
tem, may promote by agreed action their mutual interests to the benefit of 
themselves and other countries. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROJECTS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
REOCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION OPERATIONS 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York has been appointed 
by the President of the United States as Director of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations. In association with the Depart- 
ment of State, Governor Lehman will undertake the work of or- 
ganising United States participation in the activities of the United 
Nations in furnishing relief and other assistance to the victims of 
war in countries reoccupied by the forces of the United Nations. 
This appointment is a step in the President’s programme of mobilis- 
ing the available resources of the United States in food, clothing, 
medical supplies, and other necessities in order that the nation 
may make an immediate and effective contribution to joint efforts 
of the United Nations in the field of relief and rehabilitation.? 


Governor Lehman has resigned as Governor in order to take up his new 
duties. Following his first interview with the President, he indicated that North 
Africa would be one of the fields of operation, and that the urgency and import- 
ance of the work would increase as additional countries were reoccupied. He will 
co-operate in his work with the War and Navy Departments, the Board of Econo- 
mic Warfare, the Lease-Lend Administration, the Department of Agriculture, 
the President’s Commission on Relief, and other agencies.* 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Initial steps have also been taken in the organisation of the 
various agencies which will take part in the development and ad- 
justment of the reoccupied territories. The Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Paul H. Appleby, has been designated to serve 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, in charge of a new 
Office of Foreign Territories, established by an order of the State 
Department on 25 November}1942.4 


In addition, a technical mission is being sent to North Africa to begin work 
immediately in connection with the development of North African industry and 
agriculture. This mission will include representatives of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the Department of Agriculture, the Lend-Lease Administration, and 
the State Department. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF CANADA FOR THE 
Post-War WorLpD 


The Co-operative Union of Canada, responding to the invita- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, has expressed its views on the principles and considera- 
tions which should govern a world settlement calculated to ensure 





1 The New York Times, 2 Dec. 1942. 

2 The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 178, 21 Nov. 1942. 
3 The New York Times, 26 Nov. 1942. 

4 The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 179, 28 Nov. 1942. 
5 The Christian Science Monitor, 2 Dec. 1942. 
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freedom, security, and universal peace, and on the contribution of 
the organised co-operative movements to the adoption and realisa- 
tion of such a programme.! 


The Union claims that “after the close of the war, the first duty of the United 
Nations will be to maintain order, feed the starving, combat disease. . . ”’, and 
that “the drafting of treaties effecting a permanent settlement should be post- 
poned until the passions engendered by the conflict have subsided” 

As to the terms of peace, it submits a number of recommendations, from 
which the following extracts may be given: 


Any conference or conferences called to formulate peace terms should 
definitely and emphatically accept as their objective the establishment of a 
New W orld Order so just and humane that it will be acceptable to all 
nations. . . 

Such a conference or conferences should frankly recognise that the time 
has come for the definite renunciation of the idea and practice of unrestricted 
national sovereignty, and for the setting up of some form of world govern- 
ment. Whether this world government takes the form of a voluntary associa- 
tion like the League of Nations or of a federal union is a matter of secondary 
importance, as is, also, the matter of the length of time occupied in making 
effective such a government. 

It should also be the duty of the international authority to protect under- 
privileged or backward nations from exploitation and to encourage and to 
assist everywhere the development of democratic forms of government, not 
only for the purpose of better protecting the general welfare but also for the 
purpose of minimising the danger of war being brought on by ambitious 
despots. . . 

The United Nations should pledge themselves to a reasonable limitation 
of the income any individual shall be permitted to enjoy. It would do much 
to establish and to maintain an equilibrium between production and consump- 
tion and, therefore, to a considerable extent render unnecessary international 
competition for markets for surplus products. 

Immigration from over-populated regions to under-populated regions 
should be permitted, under conditions that protect the essential rights of 
immigrant and native. 


Finally the Union urges that “the International Co-operative Alliance, as 
representing a real League of Peoples, should participate in any conference or 
conferences called to formulate terms of peace, and should press for the general 
recognition of the co-operative movement as a vital factor in the building of a 
peaceful world”’.? 


WARTIME COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAst 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MippLE East Suppiy CENTRE 


In April 1941 the Middle East Supply Centre was created by 
the British Government for the purpose of the effective co-ordina- 
tion and utilisation of the resources of the countries of the Middle 
East for the war effort so as to economise the use of tonnage for 
supplies to that theatre of war. The Centre has grown from a 
purely military to a regional economic organisation, and is develop- 
ing from a wholly British into an Anglo-American body. Its activi- 
ties have been extended from countries lying on the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea to Iraq and Iran as well. Outside Soviet 
Russia, the area covered by the Centre is the largest (though not 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 102, for the recommen- 


dations made by the Co-operative League of the United States in response to a similar request. 
2 The Canadian Co-operator, July 1942, pp. 7-8 
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the most populous) in the world under a single administrative 
economic control. A short account of the evolution and activities 
of the Centre is given below. 


The Origin and Development of the Centre. 


It began as a purely British organisation connected with the Ministry of War 
Transport in London. This connection is still maintained notwithstanding the 
subsequent appointment of a British Minister of State in the Middle East to 
supervise the activities of the Centre. But with the assistance of the United 
States representative, Mr. Frederick Winant, and of General Maxwell, of the 
American Military Mission, it is at present developing into an Anglo-American 
body. The staff is drawn from both British and United States civil and military 
personnel. 

The Centre, which has its principal secretariat at Cairo, surveys the essential 
requirements of 15 territories in the area once in six months. The development 
of local sources of supply is stimulated, and estimates are made of the total that 
can thus be drawn upon, to which are added the expected exportable surpluses of 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. The deficiencies are made up by 
imports. 

5 of the Middle East Supply Council are held each spring and autumn. 
Preliminary estimates of the requirements of the next six months are considered 
by the Council, and revised estimates are transmitted to London for co-ordina- 
tion and action. The decisions received are communicated to the Middle Eastern 
Governments, and in Great Britain the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion ensures that approved orders are actually despatched, assisting exporters 
in various ways and, in British ports, allocating cargo space. 

The Centre deals, however, only with the planning and direction of the volume 
of trade, leaving individual transactions to pass through the normal channels. 
The import of certain basic necessities (including cereals, sugar, and oilseeds), 
and their distribution to the local authorities, is concentrated in the hands of 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. In this manner not only are 
incoming supplies diverted on arrival to the consumers most in need of them, 
but a small reserve of the pooled commodities is also built up. 


The Results Achieved. 


Upwards of 1,000,000 tons of civilian supplies are reported to have arrived 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and Red Sea territories during the first six months 
of 1942, and over 250,000 tons in the Persian Gulf. These figures give an indica- 
tion of the importance of the activities of the Centre, which is primarily interested 
in the basic foodstuffs. As a rule the region is nearly self-sufficient in cereals; 
but defective communications, hoarding, and speculation, with occasional crop 
failures, are important factors the effect of which cannot be overlooked. In 1941, 
for instance, the harvest over the entire Middle East was disappointing, and 
there would have been starvation in many places during 1941-42 but for the 
importation, mainly from Australia and Canada, of over 600,000 tons of grain 
and flour for civilian consumption. The supplies of cereals for the Allied armies 
in the Middle East, it may be added, are all brought from oversea. 

The situation has, however, improved and it is not expected that the experi- 
ence of 1941 will be repeated. The Centre is at present engaged in planning for 
self-sufficiency in future years by securing an adequate supply of fertilisers and 
other necessary imports and by encouraging the Governments to institute new 
measures of control. The Egyptian Government’s policy of enforcing the sub- 
stitution of cereals for cotton has resulted in a reduction in 1942 of the cotton 
crop to roughly a third of its pre-war average. The Governments of Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon, and Palestine have each requisitioned the whole surplus of 
one or more of their staple food crops beyond the needs of the rural population 
and the seed for the next year. Not the least important and interesting feature 
of the work of the Centre is the opportunity it provides for the exchange of in- 
formation on local problems and for the diffusion of expert guidance throughout 
the area, with the result that an example is set of efficient economic administra- 
tion in a region in which the habit of centralised economic direction is relatively 
unformed and local officials are apt to be unduly deferential in their dealings 
with the large landowners. 
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Plans for Regional Industrial Expansion. 


Industrial developments are also examined at the Centre with a view to 
increasing the self-sufficiency of the Middle East. Assistance has been given 
for the expansion of sugar refining in Egypt, the local processing of Egyptian 
jute, and the manufacture of soap and margarine from cotton-seed oil. Egyptian 
and Palestinian locomotives have been converted from coal to oil. Supplies for 
the military authorities of miscellaneous manufactured foods are obtained from 
local factories and workshops, principally those of Palestine and Egypt. While 
any very far-reaching industrial expansion is not to be expected during the war 
on account of the difficulty of supplying and transporting the necessary machin- 
ery, the survey of the local requirements that is being made at present may well 
prove to be useful in connection with post-war developments.! 


PROPOSED TRIPARTITE TEXTILE CouNCIL IN MExIco 


The Textile and Allied Workers’ Union in the Mexican Republic 
has submitted a memorandum to the President of the Republic 
urging the establishment of a Council for the control of the textile 
industry, to consist of representatives of workers, employers, and 
Government, and to co-ordinate activities connected with the textile 
industry. 


Among other duties, the proposed Council would control national and import~ 
ed raw materials and would be the sole importer and distributor; it would fix the 
cost of production and sale price of the principal textiles in the different branches 
of the industry, on the basis of a fair return for each of the factors of production 
and with special reference to the payment of minimum wages sufficient for human 
subsistence. 

For purposes of co-ordination a works committee would be set up in each 
undertaking, to consist of workers’ and employers’ representatives and of the 
official representatives appointed by the Council. The Council would have 
authority to determine which manufactured goods should not be exported and 
which goods should not be manufactured, “thus directing textile manufacture 
into channels which will serve the kind of consumption necessitated by the war 
and the basic requirements of the masses of the peopie’’.? 


THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN WARTIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Commission on Children in Wartime of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, in consultation 
with the Office of Defense, Health and Welfare Services and the 
Office of Civilian Defense, has outlined a series of measures which 
it is recommended that the Federal States should adopt in order to 
give effect to the principles outlined in the ‘‘Children’s Charter in 
Wartime’’.® 


Programme. 


It is suggested that a programme of action should be adopted in every State 
which would include the following measures: 


(1) Provision of health services and medical and dental care for mothers and 
for children, including boys and girls in the age groups soon to be called for war 
production or military service, with special provision as needed for wives and 
children of service men and war workers; 

(2) Adequate nourishing food for all children supplied through such means 
as nutrition education, school lunches, and low-cost milk; 

(3) Protection of children in danger zones, and preparation for evacuation 
if necessary; 





1 The Times, 27 Oct. 1942. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 350. 
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(4) Day care for children of mothers whose employment is essential to the 
war programme; 

(5) Special assistance programmes to meet wartime needs of children in their 
own homes, and adjustment of public assistance measures to meet problems 
due to rising cost of living, migration, and separation of families; 

(6) Community child welfare and other social services to conserve home life, 
reduce delinquency, etc., including care of unmarried mothers and their children; 

(7) Care of children separated from their families; 

(8) Recreation programmes to meet wartime strains and insecurities; 

(9) Full school attendance and school opportunity, with emphasis on over- 
coming shortages of schools, teachers etc., and with adjustments to conform 
with child labour and youth employment policy; 

(10) Provision for the participation of young people in war production having 
due regard to the conservation of health and educational opportunities, but 
providing that no child under 14 years should be hired, none under 16 employed 
in manufacturing or mining, none between 14 and 16 employed in occupations 
that involve release from school or readjustment of school programmes unless it 
has been determined that labour shortages cannot be met otherwise, and that 
youth from 16 to 18 should be guided into occupations with least hazard to health 
and safety. 


Procedure for Carrying out the Programme. 


In order to put the above programme into operation measures are proposed 
for fixing the responsibility for planning, co-ordination, and leadership on some 
representative State group; for inclusion in the State committee of representatives 
of State departments of welfare, health, education, and labour, and of State- 
wide organisations concerned with children, especially representatives of active 
State White House Conference committees and other similar groups; and for the 
organisation of a representative local committee, where practicable as part of 
the local defence council. In addition it is proposed that the wartime needs of 
children should be surveyed, and that State and community services adequate 
to meet these needs should be developed with such financial assistance from the 
State or Federal Government as may be required.! 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


EMPLOYER-WORKER PARTICIPATION IN THE UNITED STATES WAR 
EFFORT 


In recent months labour-management co-operation in the war 
effort of the United States has assumed increasing importance 
through the growth in the number of labour-management plant 
committees, through consultative committees set up to advise 
Government agencies, and through direct participation in the Gov- 
ernment machinery.? 


War Production Board. 


War Production Drive Headquarters. A War Production Drive Policy Com- 
mittee has been established by administrative order of the War Production 
Board, with the function of advising the War Production Drive Headquarters 
on policies under which joint labour-management committees in war plants and 
other plants can best contribute to war production, and of implementing these 
policies by contact with labour-management committees and with the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and other agencies. The committee consists of 
two workers nominated by the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations respectively, two employers nominated by the Nation- 





1 U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, CHILDREN'S BurgEAuU: The Child, Vol. 7, No. 4, Oct. 1942. 
2 For earlier measures, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 453. 
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al Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce 
respectively, and a Government chairman who directs the War Production Drive 
Headquarters in the War Production Board.! 


Progress of labour-management committees. Labour-management committees, 
under the sponsorship of the War Production Drive, have been set up in 1,650 
factories, mines, collieries, railroads, mills and war plants, covering more than 
3,200,000 workers. Most of the committees are in single plants with an average 
of 1,950 workers, but some large committees represent up to 45,000 workers, 
while approximately 7 per cent. are in plants employing less than 100 workers. 
Although at first only plants fabricating planes, ships, guns, tanks, iron, and 
certain component parts were particularly invited to establish committees, the 
drive recently has been directed into critical raw material fields, including the 
metal ores, lumber, and fuels. Committees in the iron and steel industry repre- 
sent 455,000 workers; in aircraft and aircraft parts, 291,000 workers; in ships, 
561,000 workers; in guns and ordnance, 553,000 workers; in synthetic materials, 
141,000 workers; in non-ferrous metals, 54,000 workers; in machinery, 133,000 
workers; in anthracite coal mines, 80,000 workers; and in the remainder of the 
industries covered, 850,000 workers.? 


Smaller War Plants Division of War Production Board. Two labour union 
leaders, one a Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor and the other 
a former official of the Steel Workers of America (C.I.0.), have been appointed 
as advisers to the Smaller War Plants Division of the War Production Board. 
The members were designated by the Presidents of the A.F. of L. and of the 


C.1.0. respectively.’ 


Labor Requirements Committee. The War Production Board has established 
a Labor Requirements Committee whose function is to advise the War Man- 
power Commission as to the relative importance of various types of labour in 
the war production centres. The Vice-Chairman of the Committee is the Assis- 
tant President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, who 
has also become the chief of the Labor Requirements Branch within the War 
Production Board. Another member of the Committee is the man-power consul- 
tant of the Labor Production Division, who was formerly an official of the C.I.0.4 


Controlled materials plan. A new plan has been developed by the War Produc- 
tion Board for the control of materials required for war production, providing a 
basis on which to enable prime contractors to report on how much basic materials 
will be required and thus to eliminate the bottlenecks in the flow of raw materials 
which have been causing uneven employment in war industries. One of the major 
items of the new plan is to enable labour, industry, and Government to know in 
advance how many workers will be needed in the industries dependent on a steady 
flow of raw materials and to permit employment of unneeded skilled workers in 
other plants. In announcing the new plan, the Vice-Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board stated that representatives of labour, industry, and the seven 
claimant agencies (Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit, Lend-Lease, Board of Economic Warfare, and Office of Civilian Supply) 
will be assigned to each industry branch to maintain a permanent connection 
among all the elements of production. A provision for direct labour representa- 
tion was the result of a discussion in the Labor Policy Committee of the War 


Production Board.5 


War Production Board Industry Divisions. In applying the policy recently agreed 
to by the War Production Board to secure fuller labour representation within 
the War Production Board, two labour leaders have been appointed as special 
assistants to the Directors of War Production Board Industry Divisions. The 
first appointments made were those of a former President of the International 
Union of Papermakers (A.F. of L.) to serve as Assistant to the Director of the 





1 OrFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE HEADQUARTERS: Press Release, 
19 Oct. 1942. 

2 Idem, 15 Nov. 1942. On 3 December it was announced in a Press Release that the number 
of committees had been increased to 1833, covering one quarter of all the war workers and manage- 
ments of the largest industrial concerns. 

3 Victory, 6 Oct. 1942. 

4 OrFIce OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, LABOR Diviston: Press Release, 
31 Oct. 1942. 

5 Idem, Press Release, 7 Nov. 1942. 
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Pulp and Paper Division, and the Research Director of the United Steel Workers 
of America (C.1.0.), who will serve as a member of the Steel Industry Division’s 
Directive Committee and as aide to the Chief of the Division." 


Office of Defense Transportation. 


Trucking industry. A joint labour-management committee of the trucking 
industry has been organised by a conference of representatives of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, the American Trucking Associations, and 
officials of the Office of Defense Transportation. The committee, which consists 
of 14 members equally divided between drivers and operators, will meet regularly 
in order to consider steps by which the industry can further the war effort.? 


Labour-management conference in the railway industry. A labour-management 
conference, consisting of six representatives of railroad workers’ unions and six 
representatives of operators, has been established to provide the widest possible 
use of railway facilities in the war programme and to deal with such problems as 
training railway workers and maintaining a stable supply of railway labour. 
The conference, which held its first regular meeting on 23 November, will meet 
monthly. Preliminary plans were made to deal with the critical problem of 
labour shortages through inter-railroad transfer of workers. It was agreed to 
set up sub-committees to deal with specific aspects of the plans, and the creation of 
labour-management groups throughout the industry.‘ 


Office of Price Administration. 


Regional offices. The Office of Price Administration has announced that in 
each of eight regional offices three labour representatives, selected from the A.F. 
of L., the C.1.0., and the Railroad Brotherhoods, will be employed to work on 
rationing problems, the handling of complaints, the making of adjustments, and 
the education of workers.® 


Organised transportation plan. The Office of Price Administration has announ- 
ced that in certain industrial and other plants, with 100 employees or more, 
organised transportation plans will be required under the nation-wide mileage 
rationing schemes to ensure that workers will have adequate means of getting 
to their jobs. An organised transportation plan is defined by the regulations as a 
‘“‘plan organised and administered by a joint management-labour committee or 
some similar group, or individuals designated by agreement between or with the 
consent of management and labour, for the purpose of transporting, with a mini- 
mum use of tires all workers who require automobiles for transportation to and 
from their work’’.® 


Office of Economic Stabilization. 


The Economic Stabilization Board which has been established in the Office 
of Economic Stabilization to advise and consult the Director in formulating a 
comprehensive national economic policy includes, in addition to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Price Adminis- 
trator, the Chairman of the National War Labor Board, two representatives 
each of labour, of management, and of the farmers.’ These representatives have 
been appointed by President Roosevelt; they are the Presidents of the A.F. of L., 
the C.I.0., the Chamber of Commerce, the Jones and Lanson Machine Co., the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union, and the American Farm Bureau Federation.® 





1 Victory, 1 Dec. 1942; War Propuction Boarp, LaBor Press Service: Press Release, 28 
Nov. 1942. 

2 Victory, 3 Nov. 1942. 

3 OrFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR PrRopUCTION BoarD, LaBor Division: Press Release, 
7 Nov. 1942. 

4 Victory, 1 Dec. 1942. 

5 Chester Wright's Labor Letter, 7 Nov. 1942. 

6 OrFIce OF WAR INFORMATION, OFFICE OF Price ADMINISTRATION: Press Release, 28 Oct. 1942; 
OrFIce oF CIVILIAN DEFENSE: Circular from the Chief of the Labor Section. 
7 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589. 
8 Chester Wright's Labor Letter, 10 Oct. 1942. 
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Navy Department. 


The Navy Department announced recently the organisation of an Incentive 
Division, whose general objective is to contribute to the acceleration of war 
material production for the Navy by improving industrial morale, assisting in 
the establishment of closer co-operation between management and labour, and 
creating unity between employees in industrial plants and the armed forces. 
The Division produces and distributes production stimulation material designed 
to give industrial employees a full sense of their participation in the war and to 
show the need for greater production effort; it arranges for plant rallies, ceremo- 
nies, and visits by officers and men who report first-hand on the performance of 
war material under combat conditions. The Secretary-Treasurer and Legislative 
Agent of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor (on leave from his post) has been 
assigned to the Incentive Division of the Office of the Under-Secretary of the 
Navy.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


LABOUR SupPLy PoLicy IN CANADA 


The Canadian Selective Service Regulations, effective on 1 
September 1942, are being put into operation gradually. In addi- 
tion, a compulsory registration of young women was carried out 
during September 1942; a start has been made in stabilising em- 
ployment in particular industries and in concentrating less essential 
production with a view to transferring labour to war work or service; 
and a labour exit permit system has been introduced to supervise 
labour emigration. Parallel with these steps, training programmes 
have been expanded and developed. 


Registration of Women. 


An Order of the Minister of Labour dated 8 September 1942 required the 
registration, between 14 September and 19 September (inclusive), of every 
woman born in the years 1918 to 1922 (inclusive).2 Exception from registration was 
made for:(1) members of any religious order ;(2) persons confined in institutions and 
hospitals; and (3) persons in insurable employment at the time of the registration. 
The registration took place at the employment and selective service offices (or 
at any other place designated as such an office for registration purposes) or at the 
nearest post office in the case of persons living in rural areas where there is no 
selective service office within 5 miles. The Registration Order also stipulates 
that any woman in the registered age classes who is employed at or after the date 
of the order and who later becomes unemploved shall, within one week of becom- 
ing unemployed, register for employment at the nearest employment and selective 
service office. 

In all, there were 258,583 registrations of women from 20 to 24 years of age. 
— results, so far as availability for war work is concerned, were classified as 

ollows: 





1 War PropuctTion Boarp, LA30R Propuction Division, LABoR PRESS SERVICE: Press 
Release, 21 Nov. 1942. 
2 The Canada Gazette, 9 Sept. 1942. The time limit for registration was extended in order to 
ee me registration of women in rural areas. See also The Labour Gazette, Sept., Oct., and 
ov. 1942. 
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Single Married 
Unwilling to change present employment 72,618 103,850 
Willing to take part-time work 
Women with children 411 7,629 
Women with home duties 694 1,046 
Women with no responsibilities 4,901 8,799 
Willing to work full-time 
Women with children 967 6,344 
Women with home duties 1,366 581 
Women with no responsiblities 36,937 12,440 
Total registrants 117,894 140,689 


Most of the women registering as unwilling to change their present occupa- 
tion were already fully employed—not necessarily on war work, however. Inter- 
viewing arrangements are being made, and women who signified their willingness 
to take war work will be called to the local selective service offices and placed 
in war jobs." 


Stabilisation of Employment in Particular Industries. 


A directive dated 21 October 1942 provides that requests for military defer- 
ment in base metal, basic iron and steel, and coal mining and certain allied indus- 
tries should be given special consideration and that selective service officers 
should not issue permits allowing men to leave these industries for other industries 
except in special circumstances (health grounds, for example).* 


Curtailment of Non-essential Activities. 


In a formal statement of policy regarding curtailment of civilian trade and 
industry*®, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board indicated that action would be 
taken to limit non-essential activities and to transfer men and women engaged 
in these activities to war work. The methods used will include restrictions on 
power, raw materials, production, distribution and labour. As a first step, obvi- 
ously non-essential lines of production will be eliminated and other lines stand- 
ardised. Later, total production will be sharply curtailed and in some industries 
work will be concentrated in a few plants. Outlining the programme of the 
Board, the chairman stated that the Board would proceed with curtailment by 
control of production, supply, and distribution, and that the transfer of labour 
would be handled by the Director of National Selective Service. He added that, 
in concentrating production, the Board would try to avoid discrimination among 
industries, so far as possible, and that man-power requirements in different areas 
would play an important part in determining where operations should be cur- 
tailed. 

To deal with problems arising out of the dislocations of man-power caused 
by curtailment, advisory labour-management committees have been set up by 
the National Selective Service in the pulp and paper industry, hardrock mining, 
and coal mining. Steps are being taken to organise such committees in the steel, 
jewellery, fur, lumber, and clothing industries. The Selective Service calls for 
panels of nominations of representatives from the workers and employers in the 
different industries, and makes the final appointment of the committee members 
(generally, 5 representing management and 5 labour). The committees which 
have been set up are just beginning their work. Their main task will be to work 
out the plans and procedures for the withdrawal of men and women from the 
industries affected and to plan the most effective allocation of the labour supply 
left to the industries after the withdrawal. 


Control of Labour Emigration. 


A Labour Exit Permit Order came into effect on 20 October 1942.4 Its pur- 
pose is “‘to conserve Canadian man-power by establishing control over persons 





1 A comprehensive official analysis of the registration statistics is not available. 

2 The Labour Gazette, Nov. 1942, p. 1272. 

3 The Canada Gazette (Extra), No. 194, 21 Oct. 1942. 

4 P.C. 9011, dated 1 Oct. 1942 (The Canada Gazette (Extra), No. 184, 17 Oct. 1942). 
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desiring to leave Canada for other countries in search of employment’’. It applies, 
to all persons aged over 16 years, with certain specified exceptions (including, 
for example, merchant seamen, Government officials, artists, athletes, farm 
labourers going to the United States on seasonal jobs, etc.). No person covered 
by the Order may leave Canada without a labour exit permit issued by a selective 
service officer. The permit may be validated for a definite or indefinite period. 


Training Programmes. 

A new supervision training programme (Job Relations Training) has been 
instituted by the Training Branch of the Department of Labour with the object 
of achieving better relations between management and labour in the interests of 
co-ordinated effort towards more and better production. This programme follows 
the Job Instructor Training Plan introduced in May 1942 to increase the instruc- 
ting ability of foremen and supervisors. Between June and November 1942, 
some 6,000 foremen and supervisors have gone through the Job Instructor course 
and an additional 5,000 will take the course during the next few months.! 

The regular War Emergency Training Programme has been expanding. A 
recent statement indicated that approximately 17,000 persons were attending 
classes either full or part-time and that, in the six months since April 1942, about 
68,000 persons have received some specialised training for war industry and about 
8,600 members of the armed forces have received training in various trades. The 
training of women is increasing. In September 1942, one-half of the new trainces 
admitted to full and part-time pre-employment industrial courses were women.? 


Administrative Changes. 

By an Order in Council of 26 September 1942, the administration of the Na- 
tional War Services Regulations (Recruits), 1940, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in order to co-ordinate the control of labour under selective 
service and the calling up of men for military service.* 


Man-Power Po.uicy in AUSTRALIA 


Faced with a growing scarcity of labour, the Australian Govern- 
ment has been reviewing the complex problems involved in finding 
a satisfactory balance between the needs of the armed forces, agri- 
culture and mining, and war civilian industries. ‘‘A year ago, some- 
thing like one-quarter of our total man-power was engaged in full- 
time war work, both direct and indirect’’, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer stated in October 1942. ‘“‘By the end of this year at 
least 60 per cent. of our total man-power will be so engaged.’’4 
Over 500,000 men are in the armed forces. The continuing need for 
munitions workers and for recruits for the forces and women’s 
services, combined with a falling off in the supply of labour for all 
purposes, has led to several additional measures of mobilisation, 
which are summarised below. 


Comb-out of Industry. 

New efforts are being made to redistribute the workers already in employment 
by transferring them to higher priority work or to the armed forces. Non-essential 
industries are being dealt with rather severely, and even protected establishments 
producing war goods or vital civilian supplies are being closely examined. The 
objective is to send young, fit, and single men to the Army; to replace non- 
skilled workers by other men and women; and to transfer skilled workers to work 
of the greatest urgency. The Deputy Director-General of Man-Power in New 
South Wales said that a previous comb-out during the summer months had 





1 The Labour Gazette, Nov. 1942, pp. 1238-1239. 

2 Ibid. 

3 P.C. 8800, dated 26 Sept. 1942 (typescript). 

4 Sydney Morning Herald, 2 Oct. 1942. 

5 For an account of earlier measures, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 
1942, p. 591. 
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released thousands of men for call-up and for transfer to more important jobs, 
but that it was thought that in essential undertakings there was a reserve of men 
whose skills and abilities were not being fully exploited. 


Skilled Labour in Engineering. 


A special committee has been set up to investigate the alleged wastage of 
skilled labour in the engineering industry and to determine whether certain kinds 
of skilled workers could do other work (e.g. whether first-class machinists or 
fitters could be transferred to toolmaking). With an official of the Ministry of 
Munitions as chairman, the committee will consist of two members of the Metal 
Trades Employers’ Association and one member each of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the Australasian Society of Engineers." 


Stabilisation of Textile Employment. 


A Textile Industry Committee has been set up to stabilise employment in 
textile woollen mills in New South Wales. The Committee, working with the 
Deputy Director-General of Man Power, has imposed a ban on transfers of 
textile workers to other industries and has agreed to consider cases of transfer 
from one mill to another and of workers found unsuited to textile employment 
within a probationary period. National service officers have been instructed 
to refer to the Committee before placing textile workers who leave their employ- 
ment without the Committee’s approval. 


Waterfront Employment. 


With a view to helping to meet national requirements, the Stevedoring Industry 
Commission has carried out a registration of employers and workers and on this 
basis decided upon the number of men necessary for waterfront work at each 
port. Any additional men will be available for the man-power authorities. Schemes 
for the equalisation of waterfront workers’ earnings over a given period have 
been drafted and are being considered by the Waterside Workers’ Federation.” 


Mobilisation of Women. 


In September 1942, it was estimated that by the end of the year some 80,000 
more women would be needed in the war effort, of whom 40,000 would be required 
to replace men who could thereby be released for the forces or for more vital war 
work. The Director-General of Man Power stated that the policy would be to call 
on unmarried women first, married women without children next, and then mar- 
ried women with children. Statistical data have shown that most of the women 
needed must be secured from finance, commerce, and retail distribution. Their 
withdrawal from retail distribution will be linked with schemes for concentrating 
these trades. 

One step taken to place women in the most useful work and to limit their 
employment in non-essential work is the Restriction of Employment in Retail 
Shops (Adelaide) Order. The Order (administered by the Minister for War 
Organisation of Industry) provides that no shopkeeper in Adelaide may employ 
or continue to employ any single or childless widowed or divorced woman be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26 unless he has a permit authorising him to do so issued 
by the Director-General of Man Power. The latter may issue such a permit, 
on request, and may make it subject to such conditions as he thinks fit; the permit 
may be varied or revoked at any time.‘ The refusal or cancellation of permits 
will be aimed at diverting the women to war work or the women’s services. This 
permit system was introduced in South Australia because of the need for muni- 
tions operatives; it will be extended to other States if the necessity for this arises. 


Employment of School Children in Rural Work. 


Conditions governing the employment of school children in rural work have 
been agreed upon by the Directorate of Man Power and the Education Depart- 
ment. These conditions include the following provisions: only children aged 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 14 Sept. 1942. 

2 Idem, 25 Sept. 1942. 

3 Dated 27 Sept. 1942 (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, No. 262, 29 Sept. 1942). 

‘It is provided that an employer, after making enquiries as to the age and status of an em- 
ployee and being satisfied from the answers that she was not subject to the Order, shall not be 
considered to have offended against the Order merely by reason of having acted on those answers. 
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not less than 14 years 8 months may be employed; hours, pay, and transport 
must be approved by the Ministers for Labour and Education, and the child’s 
parents must agree to the fact and conditions of employment; the children will 
be covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act.! 


MOBILISATION OF LABOUR IN NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand, with a total population of 1,636,000, has about 
150,000 men in the armed forces and over 15,000 workers engaged 
in the production of munitions. It is now at the stage of mobilisa- 
tion when, with a shortage of available labour, reserves of man- 
power must be brought into war service and industries and primary 
production. Thus, further registrations have been carried out; 
progress is being made in the mobilisation and transfer of women 
and other labour reserves to war work; and non-essential activities 
are being limited in order to release man-power for the forces or 
for war industry. Finally, an Order has been issued which defines 
the minimum weekly wage payable to workers who are “frozen” 
in essential undertakings by the Industrial Man-Power Emergency 


Regulations.? 


New Man-Power Regulations. 


On 14 October 1942, the Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regulations were 
issued, replacing but not appreciably changing the substance of the industrial 
man-power provisions of the National Service Emergency Regulations, the 
Industrial Absenteeism Emergency Regulations 1942, and the National Service 
Ministers Emergency Regulations 1942 (Regulation 3).3 The Regulations are 
to be administered by the Minister of Industrial Man-Power and by a Controller 
of Man-Power in the National Service Department. 


Registration for Employment. 


The Registration for Employment Orders No. 6 and No. 7 require the registra- 
tion for employment of all men between 51 and 60 years of age, with specified 
exceptions, and of all non-British men resident in New Zealand and between the 
ages of 18 and 46, with specified exceptions, including men who attain these ages.‘ 


Man-Power Surveys. 


The Government is making a general survey to determine what the total war 
effort could be and what adjustment will be necessary to achieve it. From the 
man-power side, the objective is to place every man and woman where he or she 
is most needed.5 

At the request of the War Cabinet, army authorities are carrying out a special 
survey of the use of man-power in the Army. The survey covers these points: 
(1) the use of skill in the Army in relation to the needs for skilled men in the 
Army and industry; (2) the adequacy of existing training arrangements for prepar- 
ing the skilled men urgently needed by,the Army and not available from industry; 
and (3) the use of fit men in the Army on jobs which could be done by unfit men 
or by women. An Army Trades Committee has been formed to investigate the 
requirements of the Army for tradesmen, existing training arrangements, and 
the best methods for expanding these facilities.® 

In addition, a check is being made on men registered in the 41-45 year age 
group and of men rejected for the armed forces, in order to determine whether 
- of these men is being usefully employed from the point of view of the war 
effort. 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 14 Oct. 1942. 
sen we account of earlier measures, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 
y% : 
3 Statutory Regulations 1942, Serial number 1942/296. 
4 Statutory Regulations 1942, Serial numbers 1942/291 and 1942/292. 
5 The Press, 4 Sept. 1942. 
6 The Standard, 10 and 17 Sept. 1942; The New Zealand Herald, 18 Sept. 1942. 
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Curtailment of Non-essential Activity. 


Noting that over 6,000 workers had been diverted to essential work, that many 
others had migrated to such work, and that over 2,500 workers had been prevent- 
ed from leaving such work, the Acting Prime Minister stated in September 1942: 
“The stage has been reached when these will be supplemented with still wider 
readjustments in order to release men to the forces without at the same time 
interfering with the maintenance of essential services or preventing industrial 
development in order to meet still heavier calls for production.”’ He added that 
some tasks would have to be eliminated and others drastically pruned, and that 
plans were being completed to do this in an orderly fashion." 


Mobilisation of Reserves. 


Women. The use of women’s services in industry is receiving an increasing 
share of the attention of the National Service Department. Women aged 20-24 
now registered for employment number about 42,000. Interviewing of registered 
women is proceeding slowly. Because of the difficulty of securing accommoda- 
tion, pools of woman-power in the classes already registered have not yet been 
called on in certain areas away from the larger centres. This does not obviate 
the need for further registrations, however, because it is considered desirable by 
the authorities to have available a wide pool from which a better selection of the 
most suitable type can be made.? 


Older workers. According to an interpretation given by the Man-Power 
Division of the National Service Department, a man in an essential undertaking 
cannot retire on the ground of age without the permission of a district man- 
power officer. If the officer is satisfied that it is a genuine case of retirement for 
reasons of age and that the person’s age warrants retirement, the permission 
would probably be given.’ 


Conditions of Employment in Essential Undertakings. 


The Minimum Weekly Wage (Essential Undertakings) Order, 1942, defines 
the minimum wage payable to workers who are employed in essential under- 
takings which are under the Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regulations but 
where a minimum weekly wage has not already been prescribed under an award 
or agreement.‘ The Order stipulates that every worker in an essential under- 
taking is entitled to a minimum weekly wage (exclusive of any bonus or overtime 
payments) equal to his or her ordinary weekly earnings but not excceeding £5 
10s. for men, £2. 17s. 6d. for women and £1. 15s. for boys and girls.* The ordinary 
weekly earnings are defined as an amount calculated for the worker’s weekly 
hours (prescribed under the terms of his employment) at the ordinary-time rate. 
Where no such rate is fixed under the terms of the worker’s employment, the 
amount is calculated at the ordinary-time rate for the same class of work fixed 
by the award or agreement in force in the district nearest the place where the 
worker is employed or, where there is no such award or agreement in the country, 
at the ordinary-time rate fixed by the Minister of Labour. 

To be eligible for this minimum wage, the worker must meet the following 
conditions, in addition to those laid down in the Industrial Man-Power Emergency 
Regulations: 


(1) He must report for work on each working day at the usual place of 
employment or at such other place or in such other manner as the employer 
may direct; 

(2) He must perform his work with due diligence and proper skill and care 
and comply with the conditions of his employment; 

(3) He must not have been absent from available work during the imme- 
diately preceding six weeks for any reason other than sickness, accident or 
some cause outside his control. (This does not apply to absence from work for 
one day during the six weeks if the worker’s total hours over the period exceed- 
ed his weekly hours for the period by not less than 20 per cent.) 





1 The Press, 4 Sept. 1942. 

2 The Standard, 17 Sept. 1942. 

3 Idem, 3 Sept. 1942. 

4 Statutory Regulations 1942, Serial number 1942/287, dated 1 Oct. 1942. Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 477-478. 

5’ A woman employed in substitution for a man and performing the work and receiving the 
remuneration of a man is considered to be a man for the purposes of this Order. 
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EMPLOYMENT PoLicy IN FRANCE 
INTRODUCTION OF CompuLsory LABOUR 


Under the pressure which the German occupation authorities 
have exerted in France in order to obtain man-power, and in conse- 
quence of the failure of the campaign to induce a sufficient number 
of French workers to agree to leave for Germany, the French 
Government promulgated an Act on 4 September 1942 introducing 
new employment regulations and establishing a system of com- 


pulsory labour. 


The object of the Act is to facilitate the carrying out of any work which the 
Government considers essential in the higher interests of the nation. The Act 
came into operation at once and is to remain in force until a date to be fixed by a 
decree of the Council of Ministers. Foreigners living in France may be made 
subject to similar measures by decree. 


Compulsory Labour Service. 


Liability to compulsory service applies to all men of over 18 and not more 
than 50 years of age and all single women of over 21 and not more than 35 years 
of age, provided that they are French nationals living in France and their physical 
fitness has been attested by a medical certificate. They may be required to do any 
work considered essential by the Government in the higher interests of the nation. 
For this purpose the heads of all undertakings must comply with the instructions 
received from the competent Secretary of State, especially as regards the forma- 
tion of teams of workers. The detailed administration of these provisions is to be 
fixed by decrees. 


Control of Employment. 

In order to ensure stability in the labour force of industrial and commercial 
undertakings, no person may be dismissed and no contract of employment ter- 
minated without the previous approval of the labour inspection authorities. 
Further, no person may be engaged otherwise than through these authorities. 

Ministerial orders will be issued to define the branches of industry and com- 
merce and the occupations to which these provisions apply, covering either the 
whole country or a particular region or locality, and the conditions of employment 
of staffs and the obligations of heads of undertakings subject to the provisions. 
The labour inspectors and the police authorities will be responsible for enforcing 
these provisions concerning engagements and dismissals. 

All French nationals of the male sex living in France who are over 18 and not 
more than 50 years of age and whose physical fitness has been attested by a me- 
dical certificate must be able to show that they are engaged in useful employment. 
Any person who is unable to produce proof to this effect may be required to do 
any work to which he is directed by the agencies of the Secretariat of State for 
Labour. The detailed application of these provisions will be fixed by decree. 


Vocational Retraining. 


In order that workers may be directed into occupations where there is a 
shortage of labour, employers are required to organise a suitable system of tech- 
nical education, in conditions which will be defined by orders. 


Penalties. 

A person who contravenes the provisions of the Act is liable to imprisonment 
for six days to five years and a fine of 16 to 30,000 francs, or to one of these penal- 
ties only. If the offence is repeated, the penalty may be doubled.! 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WoMEN 
A Circular of the Secretary of State for Labour, dated 26 May 
1942, states that there is no longer occasion to apply earlier recom- 
mendations concerning the limitation of the employment of married 
women. 





1 Journal officiel, 13 Sept. 1942, p. 3122. 
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The decline in economic activity which followed the cessation of hostilities 
had led the Government to adopt various measures for reducing the employment 
of women and especially of married women to a strict minimum.! But the situa- 
tion which had given rise to this recommendation has now been completely 
changed by the steady fall in the number of unemployed, which at the end of 
May 1942 was not more than about 70,000. 

In these conditions, and in view of the labour shortage from which many 
industries are now suffering, it has been decided to remove the restrictions on the 
employment of married women, even in cases where the husband is able to sup- 
port the family, provided that such employment means an actual increase in the 
total number of persons employed and does not entail the dismissal of other 
workers.? 


THE ORGANISATION OF APPRENTICESHIP 


An Act of 27 July 1942 regulates the organisation of apprentice- 
ship in undertakings with a view to giving effect to the compulsory 
system announced by the Legislative Decree of 24 May 1938 
concerning vocational guidance and vocational training*, pending 
the promulgation of the Act for which the Labour Charter provides 
and which will define the respective functions of the occupational 
bodies and the public authorities with regard to vocational training.‘ 


The practical application of the Legislative Decree of 24 May 1938 has shown 
that many undertakings were unable to organise a satisfactory system for the 
training of apprentices. In order that they may be able to carry out their obliga- 
tions in this respect, the new Act provides that the heads of undertakings in each 
of the occupational families or occupations concerned are to form local or regional 
groups, subject to inter-ministerial approval. 

Any head of an undertaking who employs persons carrying on a trade for 
which systematic and full apprenticeship is compulsory must join the occupational 
group responsible for organising apprenticeship in the occupation or area concern- 
ed. Heads of undertakings who try to evade this obligation will be punished. 

If apprenticeship in a trade cannot be adequately organised in a particular 
occupational family or occupation, agreements may be entered into with another 
no manna family or occupation which has organised apprenticeship for the 
trade. 

As a rule apprenticeship will be organised in collective centres, set up by the 
groups and run for the benefit of the affiliated undertakings. The groups may 
conclude agreements with public or private technical schools for the training 
of all or some of their apprentices. Nevertheless, heads of undertakings, while 
remaining under an obligation to belong to the group, may organise apprentice- 
ship within their undertakings provided that the group recognises that the organi- 
sation is adequate. 

The management of each group is entrusted to a tripartite board, consisting 
of an equal number of employers, engineers and supervisory staff, and skilled 
workers and employees in the undertakings belonging to the group. With regard 
to apprenticeship and contracts for apprenticeship the groups have the same rights 
and obligations as the heads of undertakings. In particular, the number of 
apprentices they must train may not be less than that resulting from the applica- 
tion of the compulsory percentage prescribed in the Legislative Decree of 24 
May 1938. 

The expenditure of the groups will be met out of two separate contributions. 
The first will be paid by all undertakings belonging to the group and will be used 
to cover general administrative expenses. The second will be paid by those heads 
of undertakings which have entrusted the training of their apprentices to the 
group and will cover all apprenticeship costs, being divided in proportion to the 
number of persons engaged in the trade in each undertaking. The groups may be 
given State, departmental, and communal subsidies up to 50 per cent. of their 
initial expenses and working expenses.® 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 197. 

2 Bulletin officiel du Secrétariat d’ Etat au travail, 1 June 1942, p. 1535. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, No. 3, 18 July 1938, p. 64. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942: “‘The French Labour Charter”’, 





p. 279. 
5 Journal officiel, 30 July 1942, p. 2617. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


EMPLOYMENT PoLicy IN GERMANY 


In addition to the measures for the regulation of employment 
taken by the German General Controller of Labour which have 
been described in these pages', steps have been taken to mobilise 
additional labour for agriculture; new regulations have been issued 
concerning the placing of domestic servants and concerning voca- 
tional training in munition factories; and the General Controller 
of Labour has also drawn attention to the necessity of protecting 
the health and strength of all workers. An account of these various 
measures is given below. 


THE MOoBILISATION OF LABOUR FOR AGRICULTURE 


The Order of 7 March 1942 concerning the mobilisation for 
agriculture of labour reserves among the rural population has 
already been analysed in these pages.? By a circular of 2 June 
1942 addressed to the employment offices the General Controller 
of Labour issued general instructions concerning the other forms 
of man-power to be taken into account in order to meet the de- 
mand for labour for the harvest and other seasonal work, and 
instructed the heads of the employment offices to draw up a general 
plan for the utilisation of all these reserves in accordance with the 
requirements of their respective areas, and for the supervision of 
the application of the plan.’ 


School Children. 


Special attention is drawn in the circular to the need of making as much 
use as possible of the work of school children and to the rules drawn up for this 
purpose by the German Youth Leader and the German Farmers’ Leader.‘ A dis- 
tinction is drawn between placing for a short period and for a long period, between 
placing in the home district and away from home, between the collective placing 
of whole classes to meet the needs of groups of farmers and individual placing. 
The new rules define the categories of children by age and sex to be taken into 
account for each kind of placing, the precautions to be adopted for the protection 
of their health and morals, and the special obligations of farmers in this respect. 

It is pointed out that ‘the children will regard their auxiliary work in agricul- 
ture as honorary service’. But “to encourage joyful alacrity in their work’’ the 
farmers must give them pocket money, to an amount fixed as follows: boys and 
girls of under 14 years receive 30 Pfennigs a day; those of over 14 given short- 
term work receive 40 Pfennigs a day, subject to a maximum of 10 Reichsmarks 
a month; boys of over 14 placed in long-term jobs away from home receive 10 
Reichsmarks a month; girls in the seventh class at school who are placed in long- 
term jobs away from home receive not less than 10 and not more than 15 Reichs- 
marks a month. 


Members of the National-Socialist Party and A ffiliated Organisations. 


The circular draws attention to an Order issued by the Head of the Party 
office of the National-Socialist Party dated 17 April 1942, and to the adminis- 
trative provisions of 26 April 1942 concerning additional work to be done by 
members of the National-Socialist Party and its affiliated organisations. The 
work must be organised mainly at week-ends. The teams are composed of volun- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 732. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 464. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 June 1942, Part I, pp. 284-287. ‘ 

4 The Rules issued by the German Youth Leader for the 1942 season were notified to the employ- 
ment offices through a circular of the General Controller of Labour, dated 23 April 1942 (Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, 5 May 1942, Part II, pp. 280-284), supplemented by administrative provisions commu- 
nicated to the regional and local agricultural organisations on the same date. In the main the 
instructions contained in these documents do not differ from those which had been issued for the 
1941 season and which were analysed in International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, 
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teers and placed under the management of members of the Party who have exper- 
ience of agricultural work. It is recommended that the use of means of transport 
should be avoided owing to the existing shortage in this respect. The volunteers 
must bring with them strong boots, waterproof coats, blankets, and aprons. The 
work is deemed to be honorary, but to encourage joyful alacrity in its performance 
and to compensate for wear and tear of clothing and equipment, the payment 
of a suitable sum should be demanded of the farmer. 

The heads of the employment offices are responsible for co-ordinating the 
auxiliary work of the Party members with the general plan for mobilisation of 
additional labour for agriculture. They must see to it, in particular, that the 
employment of Party members at a considerable distance from home should be 
allowed only at the request of an employment office. 


Other Voluntary Workers. 


The circular demands that every effort should be made to use the services of 
persons who volunteer for work in agriculture during their holidays or other spare 
time. It draws attention to the instructions which have been issued by the 
General Controller of Labour! concerning the measures to be adopted in this 
respect in conjunction with the agricultural authorities. 


Temporarily Unemployed Workers. 


Applicants for employment and workers who are temporarily available owing 
to a stoppage of work in their undertakings must, wherever possible, be directed 
to agriculture as a temporary measure. 


Industrial Workers. 


The circular recommends the employment offices to make arrangements with 
the heads of undertakings for the granting of special leave to workers who are 
for the time being not indispensable in order that they may be temporarily direc- 
ted to agriculture. For this purpose it draws special attention to the case of workers 
of rural origin. The principal obstacle to transfers of this kind is the difference 
between the wages paid to workers in industry and those that they can receive in 
agriculture. This can be overcome by the granting of the special allowances 
provided for cases of this kind when workers are transferred from one employ- 
ment to another in consequence of compulsory labour service (the amount of 
the allowances is governed by a Decree of 4 May 1942).? 


Prisoners of War. 


According to the circular, prisoners of war working in industrial undertakings 
whose employment is not indispensable for the armaments programme or food 
supply should be withdrawn and sent temporarily to agricultural work in order 
to meet seasonal needs. It recommends that the preparatory measures should 
be taken and the undertakings concerned notified as much in advance as possible. 
Abrupt decisions must be avoided at all costs. A circular of 27 May 1942? defines 
the procedure for the temporary transfer of prisoners of war from one employ- 
ment to another. 


Convicts. 


The heads of the employment offices are invited to examine, in conjunction 
with the managers of civil and military penitentiary institutions, the possibility 
of making use of the work of convicts. The Ministers of Justice and National 
Defence are asked by the General Controller of Labour to give the necessary 
instructions for ensuring that convicts will be placed at the disposal of agriculture 
only on the application of the employment offices. 


Members of the Armed Forces and the National Labour Service; Students. 


Owing to the military situation the employment in agriculture of members 
of the armed forces and the National Labour Service and of students is possible 
only on a reduced scale. All the possibilities must, however, be explored and 
utilised by the employment offices in collaboration with the competent authori- 
ties. With regard to members of the armed forces and the National Labour Ser- 





1 Circular of 4 May 1942 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 May 1942, Part I, p. 245). 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 May 1942, Part I, p. 243. 
3 Idem, 15 June 1942, Part I, p. 288. 
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vice, special instructions were issued on 30 May and 2 April 1942. For students, 
the negotiations with the competent authorities were still in progress at 2 June 
1942 and it was not expected that they could be placed in agriculture before the 
beginning of July. 


Tue Piacinc oF Domestic SERVANTS 


The General Controller of Labour has issued new regulations 
for controlling the employment of domestic servants and ensuring 
that they will be automatically placed in the families which need 
them most. 


Control of Employment. 


A circular of 9 June 1942 provides that when an employment office takes a 
decision concerning permission to engage a domestic servant it must take into 
account the general employment situation and the necessity of giving precedence 
to households which have most need of domestic assistance owing to the number 
of children. A permit is to be given in particular in cases where the housewife is 
unable to carry out her household duties alone for one of the following reasons: 
(a) pregnancy; (b) advanced age or sickness; (c) engagement in an occupation 
of importance for the war; (d) presence in the household of persons needing 
special attention; (e) position of the head of the household in public life imposing 
certain obligations on the household. In any case, the granting of a permit will 
depend on its being impossible to find the necessary assistance among members 
of the family.! 


Compulsory Placing. 


In order that families may obtain the domestic help they need and cannot 
obtain otherwise, another circular of the General Controller of Labour, dated 
9 June 1942, authorises the employment offices to make use of compulsory labour 
service for this purpose. 

The circular recommends that requisitioning should be applied only with the 
express consent of the head of the household. The case must be one of urgent 
need, and the decision must be taken by the head of the employment office or 
his permanent deputy. A careful investigation must be made to ascertain that 
employment in the household in question will have no disadvantageous effects, 
especially on the health of the person called up. The calling up must be put to an 
end as soon as the reason for it has ceased. 

Only persons of 18 to 35 years may be called up. The employment offices 
must have recourse in the first place to women who have already engaged in 
domestic work and are temporarily refraining from gainful employment and 
women who are employed in households with more than one domestic servant.? 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN UNDERTAKINGS 


In order to meet the constant shortage of labour in armament 
factories the General Controller of Labour issued an Order on 5 
June 1942 containing new measures concerning the obligations of 
employers with respect to vocational training. 


The preamble to the Order recalls that the only way now to meet the labour 
demand of armament factories, whether for the purpose of increasing production 
or of filling the gaps due to men being called for military service or other reasons, 
is to transfer workers, in particular, foreign workers, from other industries or 
occupations. This means that employers must not only exercise strict economy 
in the use they make of their workers, but also undertake the vocational training 
or adaptation of unskilled or skilled workers to a much greater degree than they 
have hitherto done. 

All undertakings which need metal workers or are suitable for the training 
of such workers must make use of all the means at their disposal to this end. The 
object of the training must be to fit the worker for productive work in as short a 
time as possible while making the fullest possible use of his capacities. It will 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 20 June 1942, Part I, p. 300. 
2 Ibid., pp. 299-300. 
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depend on the particular circumstances of the case whether it will be better to 
organise or enlarge training workshops in the undertaking itself or to promote 
training in schools outside the undertaking. 

The workers chosen to be given additional training must be selected from the 
staff of the undertaking, preference being given to German workers. The jobs 
thus becoming vacant must be filled by recruiting workers from outside, in parti- 
cular, foreign workers. On the other hand, foreign workers must not be excluded 
from vocational training schemes, and no objections to their training can be 
allowed. The only consideration must be the need of increasing the output of 
armaments to the utmost. 

The employment offices are responsible for informing the undertakings of the 
scope and nature of the vocational training measures, determined less with refer- 
ence to the needs of the undertakings themselves than to those of the war economy 
as a whole.? 


THE PROTECTION OF MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 


In an Order of 29 April 1942 the General Controller of Labour 
urgently stressed the need of taking every means of preserving 
the working capacity and health of the German men and women 
in employment. 


After recalling in the preamble to the Order that he is bound to require every 
German to increase output, in order to justify the expectations of the Fiihrer and 
the confidence of the fighting front, in spite of the hardness of the times and the 
difficult living conditions created by war, the General Controller states that in 
return for the effort so made the German worker must be guaranteed the best 
possible protection of his health and welfare, thus strengthening his trust in the 
leadership of the country. To this end a certain number of principles are laid 
down for observance by the leaders of the National-Socialist Party, the authori- 
ties responsible for the organisation of employment, and, in particular, the heads 
of undertakings. 

All necessary measures must be taken in the undertaking to protect the life 
and health of the workers in the best possible way. In undertakings where meals 
are served to the workers, special care must be taken to see that they are prepared 
in clean and hygienic conditions and that they are appetising. 

If, in consequence of the requisitioning or pec 5 err of workers, German 
workers are housed in barracks or camps, these must be models of German order, 
cleanliness, and hygiene. Life in them must be made as agreeable as possible by 
decorating the premises with pictures, flowers, plants, etc.; it will be the duty of 
the responsible leaders of the Party and the German Labour Front to see that this 
recommendation is carried out. Washrooms and toilets must, of course, be 
provided in sufficient number and equipped in accordance with all the rules of 
hygiene. 

Special attention must be paid to the conditions of employment and housing 
for women and girls. Any negligence in this respect on the part of heads of under- 
takings and foremen is an offence against the vital interests of the German people 
and against the orders of the Fiihrer. 

The protection of all Germans, men and women, who are housed in collective 
camps, barracks, or other premises, is entrusted to the German Labour Front. 
The right of inspection and control for the purpose of administration of the Order 
is entrusted to the district leaders of the National-Socialist Party.* 


CoMPULSORY SERVICE OF BRITISH SEAMEN IN FOREIGN 
CouUNTRIES 


Any seaman who is a British subject or British-protected person 
in any foreign country or territory may now be directed, under a 
new Defence Regulation’, to serve on a British ship (other than 
a Dominion ship). 


Directions will be issued, usually at the request of a master of a ship, by 
British consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents. The remunera- 





1 Ibid, p. 296. 
2 Idem, ’ June 1942, Part I, pp. 272-273. 
3 Defence Regulation 47AB, dated 22 May 1942 (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1942, No. 961). 
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tion and conditions of service are to be determined by the authority giving the 
direction, who must have regard to any rates of salary, fees or wages for the 
performance of the services which appear to be usual and, in particular, to any 
relevant determination of the National Maritime Board. There is no statutory 
right of appeal against a direction given under this Regulation, but it has been 
decided that seamen should, by administrative action, be allowed to appeal to a 
specially constituted Appeal Board, as is arranged in similar circumstances in the 
United Kingdom.! 

By the same Regulation, a British subject or British-protected person who 
has been the master or member of the crew of any ship at any time since 28 April 
1942 may not, without the permission of the British consul-general or other 
authorised officer, accept any new employment in any foreign country or territory 
otherwise than as the master or a member of the crew of a British ship. 


MEASURES AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT IN CUBA 


The dislocation of oversea trade due to the war has affected 
the activity of many undertakings and occupations in Cuba, and 
the Government has taken various steps to deal with the resulting 
threat of unemployment. On the one hand, it has provided, as a 
general measure, for the re-employment of workers thrown out of 
work by the closing down or reduced activity of their undertakings. 
On the other, it has aimed at relieving unemployment among 
particular categories of workers, such as motor-bus drivers affected 
by the petrol shortage and dockers affected by the reduction of 
shipping activity. 

Re-employment of Workers Discharged on account of the War. 


The Military Conscription Decree No. 2041 of 22 July 1941 not only protects 
the employment rights of the workers called up?, but establishes a general priority 
right to employment for workers who lose their jobs owing to the emergency 
created by the war. In section 2 the Decree provides that where posts are left 
vacant by the calling up of workers, they may be filled temporarily by workers 
from the same branch of production who are no longer needed by their own 
undertakings owing to the economies that have to be effected in consequence 
of the rationing of materials or the reduction of activity in wartime. Section 3 
adds that workers who are no longer needed in their own undertakings for these 
reasons have a prior right to be engaged for any new jobs that may be created 
in the same branch of production. They have a similar right with regard to jobs 
that become vacant, unless it conflicts with the provisions of existing collective 
agreeinents.® 

In pursuance of this last provision, the Arbitration Board recently decided 
that a new restaurant had no right to engage apprentices as long as there was a 
surplus of labour in this branch of activity, which has been particularly hard hit 
by the war.‘ 


Re-employment of Motor-Bus Drivers. 


The supension of many bus routes necessitated by the shortage of petrol and 
oil has thrown many drivers out of work. The Ministry of Labour therefore issued 
an Order on 5 August 1942 to provide for their vocational retraining in order that 
they may be able to take up the new jobs which the increased tramway traffic, due 
to the same circumstances, has created. 

The Order provides, in conformity with the above-mentioned section 3 of the 
Decree of 22 July 1942, that the Tramway Company must give preference, in 
order of seniority, to workers from the Motor-Bus Co-operative, provided that 
there are no tramway workers available possessing established rights. The Co- 
operative is required to supply the Ministry within five days with a list of the 
drivers and conductors it has to discharge owing to reduced traffic, and to state 
the line on which they served and their seniority. If the necessities of the traffic 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No.1, July 1941, p. 76. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 751. 

3 Gaceta Oficial, 28 July 1942, p. 83,500. 

4 Trabajo (review of the Ministry of Labour), Oct. 1942, p. 639. 
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call for an increase of staff, the Motor-Bus Co-operative must first call on its 
former workers, even though they may have been taken on by the Tramway 
Company, and must give them a choice of reinstatement or loss of their rights 
in the Co-operative.! 


Unemployment Assistance for Dockers. 


By a Decree of 10 July 1942 the Government set up a Committee to provide 
assistance for dockers who become unemployed in consequence of the war. 

In addition to the Minister of Labour or his representative, the committee 
includes the Presidents of the National Maritime Federation and the Sugar 
Institute, a member of the National Employers’ Association, and a member of the 
Cuban Confederation of Labour. Its task is to distribute relief to workers who 
are thrown out of employment because the shipment of sugar that was normally 
made from the ports where they are employed has been transferred, owing to 
the war, to other and safer ports. Certain special funds have been placed tem- 
porarily at the disposal of the Committee, pending the final adoption of a system 
of contributions which is at present being studied. 

The Decree provides that the mere fact of receiving relief from the Committee 
places the recipient under an obligation to do any work connected with the war 
which the Government may assign to him in his port.? 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


United States immigration and emigration statistics continue 
to constitute a direct reflection of the war being fought on all 
continents. 


Statistics for 1941-42. 


The total number of aliens admitted to the United States during the fiscal 
year ended 30 June 1942 was 111,238, but of this number only 28,781 were admit- 
ted as immigrants. During the same period 74,552 aliens left the United States, 
7,363 of them with the intention of staying away permanently. The excess of 
immigration over emigration in the year was only 36,686, and the excess of 
permanent immigration over permanent emigration only 21,418. 

Of the 28,781 immigrant aliens, Germany was the place of birth of 4,945, 
Poland of 2,376, France of 1,151, Great Britain of 1,442, Mexico of 2,182, and 
Canada of 8,519. The continuing physical impossibility of migration is indicated 
by the fact that not a single immigration quota was exhausted, although many 
quota immigration visas were issued to persons who were unable to use them 
because of the war. About 58 per cent. of the immigrants were classified as 
having “‘no occupation” (children, housewives, old people, etc.) and the next 
largest group (12.1 per cent.) were those classified as “professionals” ® An unusu- 
ally large proportion of the aliens admitted were coming for temporary stay only, 
and large numbers of these were admitted for ‘‘continuous transit through the 
United States’’.‘ 


The Foreign White Population. 


The longer-term effects of the decline in immigration is reflected in the statis- 
tics of the Bureau of the Census on the foreign “white” stock of the country, 
that is, the foreign-born “white” persons and those who have at least one foreign- 
born parent. Between 1930 and 1940 the foreign ‘‘white”’ stock of the United 
States decreased about 13 per cent., a marked decline occurring among persons 
originating in Northwestern Europe. In 1940, the foreign ‘‘white” stock number- 
ed about 34,600,000, or about 26 per cent. of the total population of the country. 
About one-third of this number (11,400,000) were foreign-born, and the rest 
were of foreign or mixed parentage. The foreign-born ‘“‘white’’ population decreas- 
ed by 18.3 per cent. in the 1930-1940 decade—a decrease due largely to the 
curtailment of immigration during this period.® 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 5 Sept. 1942, pp. 16,061-16,062. 

2 Idem, 11 July 1942, p. 12,471. 

3 The changed character of immigration to the United States is indicated by the fact that un- 
skilled immigrants constituted only 5.5 per cent. of the total immigrants in 1942, whereas they 
were 45.3 per cent. of the total in 1926-1930. 

4 U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, CoMMON COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN UNITY: 
Interpreter Releases, Series A, Immigration, No. 11, 31 Oct. 1942. 

§ U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS: Releases, Series P. 15, Nos. 5 
and 6, and P. 10, No. 4. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WAGES AND Hours IN THE UNITED STATES 


Fusion OF WAGE AND Hour AND Pusiic Contracts Divisions 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The appointment of Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator 
of the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, as Administrator of 
the United States Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, has already 
been reported in these pages.' This appointment has now been 
followed by the fusion of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Department of Labor as from 15 October 1942. The 
combined agency will be known as the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions. Offices are to be maintained in New York City 
and Washington, D.C. 


It is stated that the consolidation has been made to permit greater efficiency 
and to avoid duplication of effort by the two divisions in carrying out their work 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act respectively. 
It is expected to result in a consistent policy of enforcement and interpretation 
of the two laws, in wholesale co-ordination of enforcement, and in elimination of 
duplication of inspection. A material reduction in the budget is also made pos- 
sible by the change.? 


Wack STABILISATION IN PRACTICE 


In deciding on claims for wage increases the National War 
Labor Board has usually applied its announced policy of granting 
increases which suffice only to offset the increase in the cost of 
living since 1 January 1941, except where a greater increase will 
help to modify a condition of ‘‘substandard wages”’ or ‘‘wage in- 
equalities’. Some recent cases provide further examples of the 
application of these principles. 


The cost of living in the United States has advanced approximately 15 per 
cent. since 1 January 1941, and where wages have been raised to an equal or 
greater extent since that date the War Labor Board has frequently refused further 
increases. In exceptional circumstances, however, the Board will award an 
increase in wages greater than would be justified by the 15 per cent. rule. In the 
case of the General Chemical Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the Board used a 
16.4 per cent. cost-of-living factor, as a result of a special study of the Cleveland 
area made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Additional wage increases were 
then awarded because of the “peculiarly heavy cost of clothing to chemical 
workers’, an item for which prices had risen about 25 per cent. since the base 
period. A further increase was granted in order to narrow the differential obtain- 
ing in connection with wages in the only other chemical company in the Cleveland 
district. In the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation case an increase in excess 
of the 15 per cent. rule was granted as an equity because of delay in deciding the 
case. In the case of the Tampa Cigar Manufacturers’ Association the wage 
award was in excess of the 15 per cent. rule both because of the delay factor and 
because of comparatively low wages in the industry as a whole. Here the Board 
refused to consider the following factors: that the wages paid in Tampa were 
on a par with those of competitors in the tobacco industry, and that the companies 
concerned were operating under a price ceiling for their products. 

On the other hand, in the L. Martin Company case the Board reaffirmed its 
practice of denying a wage increase which had been claimed on the ground that 
the lack of substantial opportunities to enhance total earnings through overtime 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 682. 
2 Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1942, p. 843. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 489-491. 
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work justified an increase in basic wage rates. In other words, therefore, the 
Board will not consider total earnings, which include overtime premiums, in 
determining whether or not an increase in basic wage rates is justified. As the 
Board itself phrased this principle, to grant an increase in basic rates to offset 
the lack of overtime work would be the equivalent of paying employees for time 
not worked. On the facts presented it was found that wages had kept pace with 
increases in the cost of living, were not substandard, and were not out of line 
with wages in the area and the industry as a whole. Therefore the claim for a 
wage increase failed, although the claimant union asserted that earnings were 
deficient because of lack of overtime pay.! 


RESTRICTIONS ON Houipay Pay 1n Buripinc INDUSTRY 


The Secretary of Labor had granted an exemption from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Executive Order of 9 September 1942 prohibiting 
the payment of premium rates for necessary overtime work at 
week-ends or on customary holidays? for employers operating under 
the Building Trades Stabilisation Agreement. This exemption 
has now been in part qualified by a resolution of the Board of 
Review (a part of the War Production Board, with the task of 
administering the Stabilisation Agreement) which has incorporated 
into the Agreement the provision of the Order relating to payment 
for work done on customary holidays. 


The reasons given for the decision are: (1) to clarify the meaning of the Stabi- 
lisation Agreement with reference to holidays; (2) to erase the confusion between 
collective bargaining agreements which list holidays by name and those which 
refer merely to legal holidays; and (3) to make uniform the practice of paying 
time and a half for work done on a specific list of holidays. 

The Wage Stabilisation Agreement applies to contractors engaged in public 
buildings construction, and was the result of a voluntary move on the part of 
the building trade unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
which, on 1 May 1942, agreed to have wages in the industry frozen at levels 
prevailing in collective bargaining contracts on 1 July, in order to thwart inflation- 
ary trends. 

The Secretary of Labor’s exemption in respect of premium rates for week- 
end work still stands. The exemption was based on a finding that week-end 
premium pay was a long-established custom in the industry and that the Stabilisa- 
ion Agreement was operating satisfactorily.® 


APPLICATION OF THE Farr Lasor STANDARDS ACT 
TO RAILWAY PorTERS 


The Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act has now 
submitted to the Senate of the United States the report on the 
application of the Fair Labor Standards Act to railway porters 
which the Senate had demanded by resolution. 


The report shows that about 70 per cent. of the nation’s 4,500 railway porters 
(‘red caps”) worked for no other compensation than tips before the Fair Labor 
Standards Act went into effect. (In the Far West porters had, with few excep- 
tions, received the minimum for which the Act provides before the Act came 
into force, and in addition had kept all tips which passengers gave.) When the 
Act, which required the payment of 25 cents an hour as a minimum wage during 
its first year, came into effect, railroad and railway terminal companies generally 
adopted a policy known as the “accounting and guarantee plan”, under which 
the porters were required to account to the company for all tips received, while 
the company guaranteed the payment of whatever amount might be necessary 
to bring the amount thus received by the porters up to the minimum required 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 45, 9 Nov. 1942, pp. 871-872. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 590. 
3 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 48, 13 Nov. 1942, p. 927. 

4 Cf International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 444. 
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under the Act. The legality of this arrangement having been challenged by the 
porters on the ground that the tips were payments made directly by passengers 
to them and could not be counted as part of the minimum wage required to be 
paid by the Act, the United States Supreme Court held in March 1942 that the 
plan was in conformity with the law, and that tips received by the porters under 
the plan were ‘‘wages”’ within the meaning of the Act. 

Since 1940 the accounting and guarantee plan has gradually been eliminated 
from the railroad industry, although it was still in use at a few stations at the 
time of the enquiry. In 1940 and 1941 most of the railroads and terminals aban- 
doned the plan and substituted the ‘10 cents a bag’’ system or “Cincinnati 
plan”, which is now used by most companies. Under this arrangement porters 
are employed on a straight wage basis, and are required to collect 10 cents from 
passengers for each bag carried and to turn the proceeds over to their employers. 
They keep all tips over and above the 10-cent charge. 

The 10 cents a bag system resulted in strained relations between employers 
and porters for a considerable time, particularly because of three factors: (1) the 
porters objected to any procedure under which they had to turn over to the 
railroads any payments made by the public, on the ground that these payments 
were made as personal gratuities and were not railroad property; (2) they objected 
on the ground that they were compelled, under the new system, to handle more 
bags than they had formerly handled so that they could earn at least the mini- 
mum wage in bag charges; (3) they claimed that the plan cut their tip receipts, 
and in consequence their total earnings. At about the same time dissatisfaction 
also arose over the introduction of technological changes, the chief of which was 
the extension of the use of hand trucks: instead of serving one passenger, a porter 
would have to serve several passengers at each train. 

However, despite the friction and strained relations engendered by the changes 
in working relationships during the period 1938 to 1941, it can without question 
be said that the earnings, hours, and working conditions of railway porters had 
substantially improved by the end of this period. Aggregate hourly earnings— 
including tips and wages—increased from about 30 cents during the ‘‘free tipping” 
period prior to the Act to more than 40 cents in the middle of 1941. This rise was 
accompanied by an increase in total weekly earnings, a general reduction in the 
working week from about 56 to 48 hours, and the institution of a schedule calling 
for one day’s rest each week. Moreover under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and under the terms of an Interstate Commerce Commission decision railway 
porters during this period for the first time attained the status of regular em- 
ployees, and as such have been entitled to the protection of minimum wage, 
retirement, and unemployment compensation legislation, as well as to the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining. Since the Act came into force approximately 
85 per cent. of the porters have been organised into unions, which have won for 
them improvements in wages, decreases in hours, the protection of seniority, 
and other improvements in working conditions. On the other hand, porters, 
like other railway employees, are exempt from the hours of work provisions of 
the Act, and, despite a general decline in hours of work, have continued to work 
an average of 48 hours a week without receiving extra compensation for hours 
above 40. Long hours of work, particularly those resulting from split shifts, 
were found to be one of the worst features of employment in the occupation. 

During the early months of the operation of the 10 cents a bag system the 
companies found the change fairly profitable. As the system continued in exis- 
tence, and was accompanied by increases in hourly wage rates paid to employees— 
increases occasioned by the operation of the Act and by collective bargaining— 
the railroads generally ceased to make any money on the operation‘of the system, 
and on the contrary had to make net expenditures, over and above revenue 
received, for paying porters’ wages. The companies generally have had to spend 
more money for porterage service since the Act came into force than they did 
previously—more in the aggregate and more for each porter on the average. 

In conclusion, while expressing the belief that the accounting and guarantee 
plan unquestionably violates the spirit of the Act, the Administrator finds that 
the 10 cents a bag plan is easily susceptible to regulation under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in its present form. At the same time, he recommends that the 
Act should be amended to prohibit the application of tip receipts towards the 
payment of the minimum wage. This amendment, he says, would eliminate the 
use of tip accounting plans in the railway and bus industries where they still 
prevail, would prevent the re-establishment of such a system by railway compa- 
nies which discarded it in 1940 and 1941, and would prevent its institution in 
other tipping trades covered by the Act. 
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In addition, the Administrator declares that he would like to give further 
thought to the possibility of applying the hours limitation provisions of the Act 
to railway porters. The investigation indicated that such employment is of a type 
which is no different from other employment covered by the overtime provisions 
of the law, that it could probably be regulated within the framework of those 
overtime provisions, and that the porters themselves would derive substantial 
benefits from being covered. Any proposal to include them within the overtime 
provisions, however, would inevitably raise the question of the application of 
the Act to other railway employees, and this might involve serious difficulties 
because of the long history of regulation under collective bargaining along entirely 
different lines from those provided by the Fair Labor Standards Act. ‘It may be 
that further investigation will show that regulation of hours of work of red caps 
cannot be considered separately from that of other employees of railway and 
terminal companies.’” 


Hours oF WorK AND HOLIpAys IN GREAT BRITAIN 
INDIRECT FIxiNG oF LimITs 


After consultation with the Joint Consultative Committee of 
the National Joint Advisory Council the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service decided to develop the principle, which had 
already been applied to a considerable extent, that the length of 
the working time in an industry or undertaking is an important 
factor to be taken into account in assessing the labour force required 
to be retained by the industry or undertaking. Where it is found 
that, exclusive of meal breaks, the hours worked fall short of 52 a 
week in the case of industrial work, or 46 a week in the case of office 
staffs, it will be assumed that a reduction of staff can be achieved 
by increasing the hours of work of the staff retained, unless special 
circumstances exist which make this inappropriate.? In other 
words, the Government proposed to standardise a minimum 52- 
hour week for industrial work and a minimum 46-hour week for 
clerical work. 


It was stated that the foregoing principle was to be applied both in discussions 
with industries regarding the amount of labour which they should be permitted 
to retain and also in the consideration of applications for deferment of military 
service made by individual employers or requests for the retention of staff whom 
it is proposed to remove under the Registration for Employment Order. Even 
where, in an industry or undertaking, it is not possible or appropriate to increase 
the general working hours, individual workers who could reasonably be expected 
to work longer will, so far as practicable, either be withdrawn and replaced by 
suitable workers who are available only for the shorter hours, or else, if this is not 
practicable, they may be expected to give additional services as part-time workers 
in other work. 

It was emphasised that increased hours of work are asked for only where 
the increase is justified by the volume of work to be performed. In certain cases 
it may be possible to conclude arrangements with well-defined industries under 
which, though their labour force would be calculated on the basis of the standards 
mentioned above, some other means than a general increase of working hours 
should be accepted as producing equivalent results in the matter of the release 
of labour. 

Where, in connection with the above arrangements, an industry or an under- 
taking increases the hours of work, this will not affect existing agreements or 
practice with regard to payment for time worked in excess of the agreed normal 





1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WACE AND Hour anv Pusiic Contracts Divisions: Press 
Release, No. R-1908, 4 Nov. 1942. 

2 The following examples of “‘special circumstances’’ have been cited: (1) if an industry or 
undertaking employs a large proportion of married women who have their homes to manage, it 
might not be reasonable to ask them to work 52 hours; (2) in a small business where only a few 
persons are employed on any one kind of job it might be necessary to retain a man on his specialised 
work, although it did not occupy 52 hours. 
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working week; so that any additional hours of work imposed as a result of the 
Ministry of Labour’s decision to adopt this new minimum standard may be 
reckoned as overtime for the purpose of calculating pay. 

The above-mentioned principle as regards working hours is also to be applied 
to holidays. While the annual holidays of manual workers in the munitions 
industries and of administrative and clerical workers in Government departments 
are being restricted, it is felt that, where holidays exceed two weeks in the course 
of a year, their curtailment should be considered as a means of saving man- 
power, and that retention of staff to enable longer holidays to be taken is not 
justifiable. It is pointed out that in the civil service, holidays have been reduced 
to a fortnight without compensation, and working hours, which were 39 before 
the war, are now 46 or more. The lower grades but not the higher grades of the 
service receive overtime pay. 

In announcing these measures the Ministry points out that, although many 
industrial undertakings are working long hours, many others, as well as many 
non-industrial establishments, have not increased their hours much, if at all, 
beyond the peace-time level.! 


Hours oF WorK IN RovaL ORDNANCE FACTORIES 


In its Eleventh Report for the Session 1941-42 the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure drew attention to the fact that 
a large proportion of the persons employed in royal ordnance 
factories engaged in engineering were still working hours much in 
excess of the limits regarded by the Government itself as a desirable 
maximum, namely, 60 per week for men and 55 for women. 


In two-thirds of the establishments hours of work for men exceeded 60 per 
week and those for women 55. In three factories men worked as many as 70-71 
hours, and in two factories women were employed for 66. The report states that 
the undesirability of such long hours had been admitted by the officers of the 
Ministry of Supply concerned, but it was alleged that there was insufficient 
labour available for reducing hours by working three shifts, and that shorter 
hours would be opposed by those workers on time rates whose earnings would 
be affected. In the opinion of the Committee neither of these arguments was 
acceptable. Both showed failure to understand that beyond a certain point 
(estimated to be roughly 60 hours for men and 55 for women) an increase in hours 
was accompanied, except in the short run, by a decrease and not an increase in 
output per head. Hours should therefore be diminished, whether or not three 
shifts could be worked; and provided the output was maintained, time rates 
should be adjusted by agreement with the trade unions so that earnings on the 
shorter hours were not reduced. The Committee recommended that immediate 
action should be taken to impose the limits specified above. 

It is understood that, with three or four exceptions, the royal ordnance 
factories (which employ 300,000 persons, 60 per cent. of whom are women) have, 
as a result of these recommendations, reduced the working hours of men to 60 
a week and those of women to 55. It has been found that output, except from 
wholly automatic machines, has not suffered. The piece workers’ wages are 
approximately as high as they were when more hours were worked. (In many 
instances the workpeople themselves had reduced their weekly hours of work 
by staying away on Saturday afternoon or for a whole day when a seven-day 
week was worked.) The lessening of the weekly hours has, however, brought 
down the amount of overtime for the day wage workers. They have suffered in 
pocket, and negotiations to improve their position have been taking place.* 


REVISION OF FRENCH REGULATIONS ON HOLIDAYS WITH Pay 


The system of annual holidays with pay which had been in- 
troduced in France by the Act of 20 June 1936? was considerably 





1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1942; The Times, 21 and 22 May 1942. 

2 Houss or Commons: Eleventh Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 
1941-1942; Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, 5 Aug. 1942; The Times, 
22 Sept. 1942. 

8 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIX, No. 3, 20 July 1936, p. 83; No. 9, 31 Aug. 
1936, p. 265. 
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amended and in several respects made clearer and more effective 
by an Act of 31 July 1942. 


Scope. 


The Act recognises the right to a holiday with pay for every worker, salaried 
employee, or apprentice employed in industrial, commercial and handicraft 
undertakings, even those of a co-operative character, and every employee in the 
liberal professions, ministerial offices, trade unions, and societies, associations 
and groups of whatever kind. 


Length and Date of Holiday. 


A worker who during the year under consideration can show that he has been 
employed with the same employer for a period equivalent to not less than four 
months of actual work is entitled to a holiday, the length of which is fixed at the 
rate of one day per month of work, subject to a maximum of 15 days including 
12 working days. These provisions do not affect any clauses of collective agree- 
ments or customs that provide for a longer paid holiday. 

The length of the holiday so fixed is increased at the rate of one working 
day for each full five years of service with the same employer, provided that the 
increase does not make the total length of the holiday more than 18 working days. 

For the purpose of calculating the holiday, a working period equivalent to 
4 weeks or 24 days of work is treated as one month’s actual work. Similarly, the 
period of the paid holiday and maternity leave are treated as periods of actual 
work. 

The holiday period is to be that fixed by collective agreement, or by the social 
committee, or, failing such decision, by custom, or, in default of custom, by the 
employer. It must, in any case, comprise the period between 1 July and 30 
September in each year. 

During the holiday period, and unless otherwise provided by collective agree- 
ment or custom, the order in which the employees take their holiday will be 
fixed by the employer after consulting the social committee of the undertaking, 
if need be, and taking into account the family situation of the employees and their 
length of service. 

A paid holiday of not more than 6 working days must be continuous. If the 
employee is entitled to more than 6 working days, the employer may divide the 
holiday into instalments with the employee’s consent. If the undertaking is 
closed during the holiday, the employer may divide the holiday into instalments 
subject to approval by the social committee, or, in the absence of such committee, 
after consultation with the staff. If the holiday is divided into instalments, one 
— must consist of not less than 6 working days between two weekly rest 

ays. 


Holiday Pay and Compensation. 


The holiday pay is equal to one twenty-fourth of the employee’s monthly 
remuneration averaged over the period in respect of which he is entitled to a 
holiday, unless a higher amount is fixed by collective agreement. In fixing the 
holiday pay, account must be taken of any additional allowances and payments 
in kind which he forgoes during his holiday. 

If the employee’s contract of employment is terminated before he has received 
the whole of the holiday to which he is entitled, he must be paid compensation 
at the rate fixed for his holiday pay. No compensation is due if he is himself 
responsible for terminating the contract of employment and there is no serious 
fault on the part of the employer, or if the contract has been terminated by the 
employer on account of serious fault on the part of the employee. The Act also 
provides for the repayment by the employee of any excess amount he may have 
received if, owing to the order fixed for the taking of the holidays, he took a 
holiday entailing the payment of compensation at a higher rate than that to 
which he was entitled at the time of the termination of his contract. These 
provisions do not apply in cases where the employer is required to belong to a 
holiday fund. 

An employee whose contract of employment is terminated because he is 
required to attend a youth camp or perform other national service is entitled on 
his departure to a paid holiday or compensation. 
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Holiday Funds. 


Holiday funds must be set up in occupations where the workers are not 
ordinarily employed continuously by the same employer. The employers concern- 
ed are required to join these funds. The occupations in industry and commerce 
for which funds are to be set up will be defined by Decree. 


Suppression of Annual Holidays. 


In certain undertakings the annual holiday may be suppressed altogether 
or in part by a decision of the Secretary of State for Labour, taken, if need be, 
on the recommendation of the particular Secretary of State concerned. Suppres- 
sion of the holiday gives the right to compensation. 

Exceptions to the regulations concerning the division of the holiday into 
instalments and the fixing of the holiday period may be allowed in the same 
conditions. 


Transitional Provisions. 


The provisions of the Decree issued in pursuance of the 1936 Act remain in 
force provisionally, as also those relating to holidays with pay for domestic 
employees and house porters. Decrees will be issued to make the necessary 
amendments for adjusting these measures to the new system. 

The provisions of the Act of 31 July 1942 do not apply to workers and salaried 
employees in agriculture, which remains subject to the existing legislation. 

Owing to the requirements of national production and until a date to be 
fixed by Decree, no collective agreement or custom may be allowed to lead in 
practice to the granting of a holiday of more than 18 working days. The employer 
who grants a longer paid holiday will have the right to have the excess days made 


up without pay. 
A Decree will be issued containing further provisions for the administration 


of the Act and for the supervision of its observance.! 


SPECIAL LEAVE FOR REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR 
IN BELGIUM 


In order that repatriated prisoners of war in Belgium may 
recover their health and find it easier to be reabsorbed in national 
life, an Order was issued on 20 April 1942 providing that every 
prisoner shall receive, on returning to the country, a special holiday 
of three months’ duration reckoned from the first day of the month 
following that in which he returned to Belgium. During this 
leave he is deemed to be on service, for the purposes of remunera- 
tion and of medical and pharmaceutical assistance. 


The detailed administration of the Order was defined in another Order of 
8 August 1942, which provides among other things that if the special leave is 
insufficient to restore the returned prisoner’s health, he may be granted a con- 
valescent leave following immediately on the special leave.” 


WomMEN’s WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF WoRK IN AUSTRALIA 


On the application of the Australian Ministry of Munitions an 
important award was issued on 17 July 1942 by the Women’s 
Employment Board, in virtue of its power to fix the wages and other 
conditions of employment of those women in industry who during 
the war replace male workers or are engaged on work ordinarily 
performed by men or on work which used not to be performed in 
Australia at all.’ 


1 Journal officiel, 1 Aug. 1942, p. 2643. 
2 Moniteur Belge (Brussels), 21 ‘hom 1942, p. 5126. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 198; No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 593. 
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The Award of the Women's Employment Board. 


The award covers only the women who are employed in the above-mentioned 
circumstances in the munitions industry. For the purpose of the application of the 
award the Board adopted the commencement of the war as the critical date with 
which to make comparisons. 

With regard to hours and conditions of work in general, the Board agreed 
that these should continue to be as specified by the agreement of 4 December 1939 
between the Minister of State for Supply and Development and the trade unions 
concerned. It added that no woman should be required to lift any weight exceed- 
ing 35 pounds. re 

The most important point in the award relates to wages. The Board decided 
that during a period of probation, which it fixed at two weeks, the rate of pay- 
ment of women should be 60 per cent. of the rate of payment for men (the mini- 
mum authorised by the regulations which set up the Board) or the rate of pay- 
ment fixed for women by the above-mentioned agreement of 4 December 1939, 
whichever is the higher. After the period of probation, the rate of payment for 
women covered by the award must be fixed at not less than 90 per cent. of the 
rate of payment for men for similar work. 

The reasons for the adoption of this percentage were carefully set forth. 
The Board had, as far as possible, to measure the efficiency and productivity of 
women in relation to men in order to fix a wage rate between the two limits 
specified in the regulations: a minimum of 60 per cent. and a maximum of 100 
per cent. of the male rate. In order to determine approximately the relative 
output of the two sexes the Board collected information of various kinds: material 
collected by the statistical departments of the Commonwealth and States, opi- 
nions of witnesses in the best position to judge, and observations which members 
of the Board made in extensive inspections of the plants in actual operation. 

From all this evidence the Board concluded that women—who had shown 
a remarkable capacity to adjust themselves to new work, and skill in its perform- 
ance—are as a whole not as productive as men. In some cases they equal, if not 
excel, men in efficiency or productivity; for heavy work, their smaller physical 
strength and, in particular, the statutory limitations which are imposed for 
paramount health reasons with regard to the weights they are allowed to lift 
have made it necessary either to increase the number of women employed or to 
engage a man to assist a group of women. Another factor to be taken into account 
are the regular periods of lessened efficiency and productivity peculiar to women. 

The chief reason for the smaller output of women, however, is absenteeism. 
While the Board was unable to assess exactly the difference between men and 
women in this respect, it found that absenteeism is definitely greater among 
women, and this causes embarrassment to the managers of industry. When, for 
instance, as in the manufacture of shells, the process is continuous, so that the 
production of each worker depends closely on that of the worker responsible for 
the preceding operation, the stoppage of one machine will hold up production 
all along the line and will have a serious effect on the general output of the factory. 
The Board found that absenteeism among women must in many cases be ascribed 
to other than frivolous reasons, being often due to family and household obliga- 
tions, which many women workers have to fulfil in addition to their factory work. 
The Board is making further investigations with a view to determining the causes 
of absenteeism among women more exactly; if a remedy can be found, the ques- 
tion can be reopened in virtue of the wide powers conferred upon the Board by the 
regulations. It may be added that the award fixed wages for a period of three 
months only, after which it was to come up for review.! 


The Principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work. 


The above award of the Women’s Employment Board was thus based on the 
principle of fixing wages according to work done and output. This principle is 
substantially different from the method of wage fixing ordinarily adopted in 
Australia by the competent authorities, which is based on the principle of the 
living wage, the basic living wage being fixed at a very different level for the 
two sexes. The importance of this change is all the greater in that during the 
war, when these authorities have had to decide in cases where women have been 
carrying out work usually performed by men, their decisions have rarely been 
based on the principle of equal pay for equal work. It is true that the Common- 


1 Industry and Trade (Melbourne), No. 9, July 1942, pp. 134-137. 
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wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration has decided in some cases that 
women employed on specific jobs ordinarily performed by men should be paid at 
the male rates (e.g. awards concerning the printing industry of 18 March 1942, 
clause 5, and 25 May 1942, clause 11); but the awards of the industrial authorities 
of certain States confirmed the principle of fixing wages according to sex, even 
in the case of women whom they authorised to take the place of men, and they 
accordingly maintained the usual sex differential in the basic wage. For example, 
the Industrial Commission of New South Wales in a judgment of 29 December 
1941, by which it authorised the employment of women as motor waggon drivers, 
thereby varying four earlier awards in the matter, fixed their wages at 54 per 
cent. of those of men. This judgment was based on an argument which had 
already been used in previous decisions, namely, that the Commission had the 
competence to determine ‘‘a claim that the same wage shall be paid to persons 
of either sex performing the same work or producing the same return of profit of 
value to their employer’’, but that the legislature had not indicated how this 
discretion was to be exercised, and that the female living wage was an integral 
part of the system of wage fixation and was the prima facie method of determining 
female rates of wages.! 

The Women’s Employment Board in its award of 17 July 1942 drew attention 
to the innovation of the principle it was introducing—the fixing of the same 
rate of pay for both sexes in cases of equal output—but also to the 
exceptional nature of its jurisdiction and, therefore, to the temporary nature 
of its decisions, while making clear that it fully realised the importance of the 
problem in the future. It declared: 


It does not fall upon this tribunal to lay down any general principles for 
fixation of females’ wages nor to attempt to cover any wider class than that 
expressly committed to it. This greater task is left to the existing wage- 
fixing tribunals of the Commonwealth and the States, which will have to take 
up the whole matter after the war, when ipso facto this Board will cease to 
exist.? 


Hours oF WorK IN WARTIME IN BRAZIL 


By Legislative Decree No. 4639 of 31 August 1942 employers 
in Brazil are allowed, as a wartime measure, to extend normal 
daily hours of work in public service undertakings and undertakings 
concerned in production and national defence to 10 instead of 8 
per day, provided that wage rates are increased by not less than 
20 per cent. for hours worked in excess of 8. In unhealthy industries, 
daily hours of work may not be extended to a total of more than 10 
hours, and any extension is conditional on the approval of the 
industrial health authorities. 


In cases of urgent necessity, where an extension is necessary in order to cope 
with a situation of force majeure or in order to complete operations which cannot 
be postponed without damage being involved, daily hours of work may be exten- 
ded beyond 10 in the day. In such cases, however, notice of the working of over- 
time must be given within 10 days to the competent labour authority, or, without 
prejudice to the giving of such notice, evidence of the necessity for the overtime 
must be furnished on the occasion of inspection before the expiry of the time 
limit of 10 days. In cases of overtime worked for reasons of force majeure, the 
remuneration may not be less than that payable for normal hours. In other 
cases of overtime, the remuneration may not be less than time and a quarter and 
the total hours of work may not exceed 12 a day. 

In public service undertakings and undertakings concerned in production 
and national defence permission may be granted for continuous work. In such 
cases, however, the workpeople will be entitled to a weekly day of rest, granted 
on a system of alternating shifts.® 





1 New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Vol. 64, part I, Jan. 1942, pp. 5 and 47-49. 
2 Industry and Trade, loc. cit. 
3 Diario Oficial, 1 Sept. 1942, p. 13411. 
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MintmuM WaGEs ON PuBLic WorKs IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Senate recently approved a memorandum in 
which it urged the Executive Power to take the necessary steps, 
through the Ministry of Public Works, to ensure that the con- 
tractors carrying out national public works will pay their workers 
at the rates fixed for work done for the administrative authorities. 


The Senate recommended that when contractors make tenders for national 
public works they should include a clause fixing wages at the regional minimum 
rates established for works carried out by the administrative authorities, and that 
rates should also be fixed for office staff.! 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


ELEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 


The Eleventh Pan American Sanitary Conference was held 
in Rio de Janeiro from 7 to 18 September 1942. These Conferences, 
which are held periodically and in which all American countries 
participate, are intended for the study of health problems that 
are of interest to the Continent generally; the first session was 
held at Washington in 1902. The Conferences are, in effect, plenary 
meetings of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, an inter-govern- 
mental organisation managed by a Directing Council, which, 
together with the Director himself, is elected at each session. 


Agenda. 


The Eleventh Conference had to consider a series of important technical 
problems such as the creation of a register of lung examinations for tuberculosis; 
influenza; brucellosis; exanthematic typhus; malaria; nutrition; cancer; cardio- 
vascular conditions; salmonellosis; and in addition, it considered the problems 
to which the war has given rise in the field of public health, under the title of 
“Continental Defence and Public Health’’. 


Proceedings. 


The Minister of Education and Public Health of Brazil, Dr. Gustavo Capa- 
nema, presided at the opening sitting, which was attended by 79 delegates from 
21 countries of the American Continent, including Canada, and by delegates 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the International Labour Office, which sent 
one of its officials, Dr. Rodolfo Paula Lopes. High officials of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau were also present. 

Already at a preparatory sitting on 6 September, a President of the Confer- 
ence had been elected in the person of Dr. Joao de Barros Barreto, Chairman 
of the Brazilian delegation, Chairman of the Organising Committee appointed 
by the Brazilian Government, and Director-General of the National Health 
Department of his country. Dr. Aristides Moll, Secretary of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, and Dr. Alimir Castro were appointed Secretaries-General. 

The Conference was inaugurated by the Minister of Education and Health 
of Brazil in a speech in which he referred to the urgent problems of the present 
time, Continental solidarity, and the role of public health in the defence of the 
Americas. Replying on behalf of the delegates, the Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, referred particularly to the great Bra- 
zilian hygienist, Osvaldo Cruz, and Dr. Emilio Ribas. He went on to express the 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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gratitude of the delegates for the hospitality of Brazil and observed that in 
Brazil was to be found practical realisation of what he understood by health: 
something dynamic and not static, a series of facts and not a mere enumeration 
of theories. He reminded the Conference of the sanitary campaigns carried on in 
Brazil against the carrier of malaria and against yellow fever, and described the 
former as a magnificent example of inter-American co-operation between the 
technical sanitary staff of Brazil and that of the Rockefeller Foundation. Proceed- 
ing, Dr. Cumming said that if the Conference had only to deal with its usual 
problems, perhaps there would have been some hesitation in holding it, but there 
could be no hesitation when subjects of such urgency as “Continental Defence 
and Public Health” had to be considered, and he added that as a result of the 
world crisis, quite unprecedented problems had arisen for the health of the 
Hemisphere, and that more than ever they must take account of the difficulties 
that might obstruct their efforts, and must ascertain what help was available or 
could be secured from the sister Republics. After analysing the characteristics 
of each of the previous Conferences, the Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau finished his speech by affirming the faith and devotion of the Conference 
to the cause of health and democracy, which was also the cause of the New World. 
The next speaker was Dr. Joao de Barros Barreto, who indicated the scientific 
and medical problems involved in each item of the agenda and emphasised the 
necessity for close union among the countries of the Continent in the present 
circumstances. 

The Conference divided itself into three committees: votes and resolutions; 
credentials; sanitary engineering. Within the first of these committees, a sub- 
committee was set up to direct the discussions on the item ‘“‘Continental Defence 
and Public Health”. 

All the discussions were held at plenary sittings; they were opened by a 
reporter who introduced the subject, drew the conclusions from the discussions, 
and proposed the text of the resolutions, which were then sent to the competent 
committee. 

The reports are of great technical value, particularly those of Dr. Abreu on 
tuberculosis, Dr. Soper on the campaign against malaria, and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau on its own activities, the position of infecto-contagious diseases 
on the American Continent, and nutrition. 

The International Labour Office, for its part, contributed a study on food 
consumption and nutrition in the Americas, presented by Dr. Lopes, which 
contains the most recent data on food habits in Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Puerto Rico, the United States and Venezuela.! The report on 
“Continental Defence and Public Health” was introduced by Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon-General of the United States, and head of its delegation, who enumerated 
the difficult problems which the war had introduced or aggravated in the health 
field: movement of population; fatigue of the worker with consequent increase in 
industrial accidents; increase in cost of living leading to insufficient nutrition; 
difficulty of proper supervision of ships and aeroplanes with danger of propaga- 
tion of epidemics; lack of medical and hospital supplies, etc. Dr. Parran asserted 
that the United States would make every effort to continue, in spite of difficulties, 
its exports of pharmaceutical products and other medical supplies. 

On 18 September, a solemn closing session was held, at which H. E. Dr. 
Osvaldo Aranha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was in the chair, emphasised 
the importance of medicine in the relief of suffering. At the same sitting, the 
resolutions presented by the competent committee were approved. 


Resolutions. 


As regards ‘‘Continental Defence and Public Health’’, the Conference decided 
to recommend to the Governments the necessity for mutual consultation; the 
taking of necessary steps to conserve and improve medical resources, which 
preserve the public health and security of the Continent; the carrying out of 
enquiries on transmissible diseases in time of war; the collection of epidemiological 
and other health data in conformity with the suggestions of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau; the ascertainment of their medical and sanitary needs in order 
to determine those which are most urgent for the maintenance of public health, 
and which will have to be met with the help of other countries; and the utilisation 
of the efficient co-operation of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in all subjects 
connected with problems of health and sanitary defence. 


1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice: Food Consumption and Dietary Surveys in the Americas. 
Results-Methods, by Robert Morse WoopsurRv (Montreal, 1942. 35c.; 1s. 6d.) 
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The Conference approved a resolution suggesting the desirability of full 
co-operation between the civil and military health services, the creation within 
these services of groups of sanitary experts, and the inclusion in courses of military 
medicine of the subject of hygiene and public health. 

As regards sanitary engineering, the Conference approved the following 
among other recommendations: the development in carefully chosen regions of 
Latin America of cement production for sanitary engineering works; special 
courses of instruction on this subject; the interchange in case of emergency of 
materials available at the frontiers of neighbouring countries; and the creation 
of a permanent committee of sanitary engineers. 

As regards nutrition, the Conference recommended to the Governments the 
necessity of granting facilities for transport, the education of the public in food 
matters, and the desirability of collaboration among the ministries and depart- 
ments concerned; it declared that studies should be undertaken in order to ascer- 
tain the relations between the composition of the soil and the mineral content of 
foodstuffs, and the protein content of vegetables, and to ascertain the effects of 
simple and monotonous diets on population groups. The Conference also advised 
that milk should be pasteurised under supervision. 

Two resolutions were approved on biostatistics, recommending the establish- 
ment in each country of a technical body for collecting and analysing biodemo- 
graphic figures, and the collaboration of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, and national bodies in order to achieve 
uniformity in the methods of biostatistics. Furthermore, the Conference insisted 
on the desirability of better statistical data on cancer and on diseases of the heart 
and circulation, and requested the Pan American Sanitary Bureau to set up a 
committee to establish uniform standards of biostatistics, and to co-ordinate the 
solution of biostatistical problems of common concern to the American countries. 

The Conference adopted resolutions directed towards improved methods of 
combating malaria, yellow fever, plague, exanthematic typhus, Chagas’ disease, 
influenza, leprosy, enteritis, and tuberculosis, and recommended, as regards 
tuberculosis, the adoption of the Abreu method (microfilm) as a means of diag- 
nosis. 

The Conference also adopted a series of votes approving the work of various 
bodies and institutions, including the International Labour Office on account of 
its being represented at the session and its co-operation in nutrition studies. 

In conformity with its Constitution, the Directing Council of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau was elected by the Conference. The Director, Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, and the Executive Secretary, Dr. Aristides Moll, were re-elected. 
Dr. Joao de Barros Barreto of Brazil was chosen as Honorary President; Dr. 
Jorge Bejarano of Colombia, as Vice-President; the representatives of Salvador 
and Uruguay, as councillors; and the representatives of Bolivia, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, and Paraguay, as members. 

The next, or twelfth, session of the Conference will be held in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, in 1946.1 


PROPOSED SocrAL INSURANCE EXTENSION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Bill (H. R. 7534) to extend the benefits and scope of insurance 
under the United States Social Security Act? was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on 9 September 1942. The Bill would 
implement the recommendations made by President Roosevelt to 
Congress in his budget message of 7 January 1942: ‘‘an increase 
in the coverage of old-age and survivors’ insurance, addition of 
permanent and temporary disability payments and hospitalisation 
payments. . . liberalisation and expansion of unemployment com- 
pensation in a uniform national system . . . collection of additional 
contributions’. It has the entire support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. A very brief account of the measure is given below, 
pending its enactment, when it would be analysed in detail. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O.; Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, 21st Year, 
No. 11, Nov. 1942, pp. 1061-1069. 

2 ci. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXI, No. 4, 24 July 1939, p. 141; Vol. LX XIV, 
No. 3, 15 Apr. 1940, p. 57. 
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The Bill establishes a Federal Social Insurance System, consisting of two 
branches: (1) old-age, survivors and permanent disability insurance; and (2) 
unemployment and temporary disability insurance, both administered by the 
Social Security Board. 


Old-A ge, Survivors and Permanent Disability Insurance. 

Permanent disability benefits are added to the existing old-age and survivors’ 
benefits, and the scope of this branch is extended to the self-employed, agricul- 
tural workers, and domestic servants. 

The permanent disability benefit is calculated in the same way as the old-age 
benefit; in other words, the ‘‘primary insurance benefit” is payable in either 
contingency. “Disability” is defined as “total and permanent disability to work 
by reason of illness or injury”; it must have lasted at least six months. Medical 
and other services for the rehabilitation of disabled beneficiaries may be paid 
for by the Board. 

The pensionable age for women as insured persons or dependants is reduced 
from 65 to 60 years. 

A new class of dependants’ benefit is introduced, namely the ‘‘mother’s cur- 
rent insurance benefit”, which is payable to the wife of the recipient of a primary 
benefit while she has a child in her care. 

No benefits are payable where disability or death arises out of or in the course 
of employment. 

Every person engaged in military service since 1 October 1940 is deemed to 
be covered by this branch of insurance. For this purpose, his wages are deemed 
to be his average wages before he enlisted (maximum, $250, minimum, $100 a 
month). The Treasury bears the financial liability created by this provision. 
No benefit is payable in respect of disability or death for which a military pension 
is granted. 

Unemployment and Temporary Disability Insurance. 

Unemployment insurance is entirely federalised and temporary disability 
insurance is introduced and combined with it. The Board is empowered to main- 
tain a federal system of employment offices. It is required to establish advisory 
councils representing employers and workers, for the purpose of formulating 
policies and discussing problems relating to employment, unemployment, and 
disability. 

Unemployment and temporary disability insurance applies to all persons 
employed in industry and commerce; the exception for undertakings with less 
than eight workers is abolished. 

Unemployment benefit and temporary disability benefit are calculated in 
the same manner, namely, at about 60 per cent. of the average earnings during 
that quarter of the previous year in which the earnings were highest. A supple- 
ment of $1 to $2 a week is added for each dependant. Benefit is payable in respect 
of each contingency for a maximum of 26 weeks. 

ine Segue benefit is granted in respect of maternity for a period not exceeding 
12 weeks. 

There is no provision for medical benefit, but hospitalisation benefit is intro- 
duced for the insured person, his wife and his children. The Board pays from 
$3 to $6 a day, for not more than 30 days, in respect of maintenance and nursing 
in an approved hospital. 

Neither temporary disability benefit nor hospitalisation benefit is payable 
where the disability arises out of and in the course of employment. 


Contributions. 

The cost of benefits under the Federal Social Insurance System is borne by 
employers and workers, contributing in equal shares; the self-employed pay the 
joint contribution. 

For industrial and commercial workers, who are covered by both branches of 
insurance, the joint contribution is 10 per cent. of wages in 1943-45, 11 per cent. 
in 1946-48, and 12 per cent. thereafter. 

For the self-employed, agricultural workers, and domestic servants, who are 
covered by old-age, survivors and permanent disability insurance only, the joint 
contribution is 4 per cent. of wages in 1943-45, 5 per cent. in 1946-48, and 6 per 
cent. thereafter. The contribution of the self-employed person is based on “‘the 
market value of his services’’.! 


1 77th Congress, 2nd Session, H. R. 7534; Social Security, Sept.-Oct. 1942. 
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THE BRAZILIAN MARITIME PENSIONS INSTITUTE 


The Brazilian Maritime Superannuation and Pensions Ins- 
titute celebrated its ninth anniversary in June 1942. 


The present assets of the Institute amount to 218,487,666 cruzeiros.! Up to 
1941 it had paid benefits, amounting in all to over 48 million cruzeiros, to 2,857 
members and 5,889 families. The Industrial Accidents Section had paid compen- 
sation or provided assistance in 15,000 cases. The number of members is about 
55,000, excluding fishermen, who number about 100,000 and who are gradually 
being registered under Legislative Decree No. 3832 of 18 November 1941. 

The Real Estate Section of the Institute has already built 112 houses for its 
members and is building 236 more, to a value of 10 million cruzeiros. The laying 
of the foundation stone for a new group of 154 houses in the vicinity of the federal 
capital was one of the principal ceremonies celebrating the anniversary of the 
Institute.” 


SECOND CONGRESS OF THE ARGENTINE MEDICAL FEDERATION 


The Second National Congress of the Argentine Medical Federa- 
tion, which was held at Buenos Aires from 8 to 11 July 1942, devoted 
special attention to the study of the problems of health and social 
medicine in Argentina. The press and the various medical institu- 
tions of the country attached particular importance to the Con- 
gress, and it is expected that the conclusions it reached will influence 
future legislation on these subjects. 


Among the matters discussed by the Congress were the welfare, demography, 
and sickness and mortality of mothers and infants, social diseases, the medico- 
social aspect’ of nutrition and housing, the problems of industrial medicine and 
hygiene, the organisation of public health achtcuaeuy measures in this respect, 
and social insurance for the medical profession. 

The resolutions on what may be called technical subjects (prophylaxis of 
various types of diseases) advocated periodical medical examination, early diag- 
nosis, investigation of the home surroundings, in other words, all the measures 
likely to introduce a system of mass medicine, subject to the principles of efficacy 
and economy. Thus one of the resolutions asserted that ‘“‘within a nation the 
fight against sickness, invalidity, and death is a mass problem, and for this reason 
it should be attacked with a view to producing the maximum medico-social 
benefit for the population as a whole”’. 

With regard to the housing problem and its connection with national patho- 
logy, the Congress concluded that an increase of wages on the basis of the living 
or family wage was indispensable, and that dwellings should be constructed for 
the workers combining the minimum conditions of health and the satisfaction 
of family needs. With regard to nutrition, it reaffirmed that this problem could 
be solved only by improving the economic situation of the masses. It proposed 
as immediate measures an enquiry into the funds available for nutrition on a 
family basis, the increase in wages needed for this purpose, and educational 
campaigns. 


Industrial Medicine and Hygiene. 


Under this head the Congress considered the problem of occupational risks. 

It maintained that prevention must take precedence of compensation, and that 

for this purpose it was necessary not only to adopt measures for increasing know- 

edge on the subject, but to intensify technical studies, appoint factory doctors, 

These possible take collective and not individual action. It was also urged 
that the medical faculties should create chairs of industrial medicine. 


Public Health. 


Various aspects of public health in the different provinces were considered, 
together with the problem of health organisation in civil defence and that of the 





1 The cruzeiro, the new Brazilian currency, which has the same value as the former milreis, 
was put into circulation on | Nov. 1942; 1 cruzeiro= 100 centavos. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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situation of the medical profession itself. The Congress held that the setting up 
ofa Ministry of Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare was clearly necessary, 
and that in this Ministry there should be an independent national health service 
which would be the sole authority in public health matters. 

With regard to social insurance, the Congress recognised that this had proved 
advantageous to the population in the countries where it was in force, but that 
detailed and thorough study of the subject was necessary before taking a final 
decision. For this reason it appointed a committee with power to set up regional 
subcommittees, for the purpose of collecting additional information and drawing 
up a report on the subject within one year, taking into account the remuneration, 
grading, and working conditions of doctors and the necessity of making the insur- 
ance scheme national. 

In conclusion the Congress decided to hold its third meeting at Cérdoba in 
September or October 1943, the principal subject for discussion to be the organi- 
sation of public health.! 


MEASURES TO COMBAT TUBERCULOSIS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The health of the people of Great Britain has remained good 
on the whole since the beginning of the war, but in respect of tuber- 
culosis, the situation is unsatisfactory. In the autumn of 1941, the 
Medical Research Council appointed a committee to investigate 
this jsituation and make recommendations. The committee’s 
report? was issued on 8 October 1942, and simultaneously the 
Minister of Health announced that steps were already being taken 
to carry out the committee’s recommendations. 


The crude death rate for tuberculosis rose from 618 per million in 1939 to 
692 in 1941 (respiratory only, from 520 to 570). All age groups have been involved 
to some extent in the increase, but especially young women, children and the 
older male age groups. 

As preventive measures, the committee recommends? the pasteurisation of 
milk throughout the country, greater attention to the working conditions of 
young employees (particularly in regard to hours of work, rest periods, factory 
canteens, and transport), and mass radiography. 

At present, diagnosis is often made lamentably late. In order to discover 
the disease before the symptoms develop, the initiative in proceeding to an X-ray 
examination must pass from the patient to the doctor. This can be effected only 
by mass radiography, organised by the Ministry of Health in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Labour. Mass radiography should be applied to persons about 
to enter employment, and repeated periodically, say at yearly or half-yearly 
intervals. Priority should be given to workers in munitions works, anthracite 
mines, and potteries, to nurses and medical students, and to merchant seamen. 

The Ministry of Health has ordered 30 sets of equipment for mass radiography, 
and the training of the necessary expert staff to operate it has begun. It is hoped 
that the examinations will start early in 1943. 

The committee reports that additional hospital accommodation and staff 
will be necessary if immediate treatment is to be available for the cases detected 
by mass radiography. The Ministry of Health is releasing, for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, a number of beds that had been set aside for the treatment of war 
casualties. Nursing is a form of war service, to which women may be assigned 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, with which the Ministry of 
Health is in consultation. 

The committee recommends that a special cash allowance should be paid to 
persons under treatment for tuberculosis. The disablement benefit of 10s. 6d. 
a week under national health insurance is contrasted with the pension of 37s. 6d. 
plus dependants’ allowances which is paid to soldiers incapacitated by tuber- 
culosis. Anxiety for the maintenance of their families is a strong factor in causing 





1 Revista dela Federacién Médica dela Repiblica Argentina, Vol. II, No. 14, July 1942. 
2 Summary Report by the Ministry of Health, 1 April 1941 — 31 March 1942 (London, H.M. 


Stationery Office, 1942; 6d; Cmd. 6394). 
— of the Committee on Tuberculosis in War-time (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942, 
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workers to delay in reporting sick, and to return to work prematurely, with disas- 
trous consequences to themselves and to their fellow workers. The committee 
points out that there are several reasons why tuberculosis should be singled out 
for a higher cash benefit: 


(1) ,It affects the productive groups of the population; 

(2) It usually continues for more than six months, i.e. beyond the date at 
which the sickness benefit of 18s. a week is replaced by disablement benefit ; 

(3) It requires a high standard of living for its successful treatment; 

(4) There is a good chance of full recovery if it is treated in time. 


The special allowance should be granted for a period of one year, subject to 
the possibility of prolongation. 

Rehabilitation should be considered as an essential part of the treatment of 
tuberculous persons, and arrangements should be made for the gradual return 
to industry of such patients on a basis of part-time or modified employment. 
During the period of rehabilitation, a supplement to wages should be provided. 

The Ministry of Health has already decided to authorise local authorities to 
grant financial assistance in order to provide for the maintenance of dependants 
and avoid the break-up of the home while the breadwinner is undergoing treat- 
ment. This assistance will be administered by the public health authorities as a 
part of their approved tuberculosis schemes, and its cost will be repaid from 
Exchequer funds.! 





CO-OPERATION 


THE ARGENTINE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


On the occasion of the International Co-operative Day, 4 
July 1942, Dr. Daniel Amadeo y Videla, Minister of Agriculture 
of the Argentine Republic, addressed the following words of en- 
couragement to all co-operators in the Republic: 


On this first Saturday of July, which is the International Co-operative Day, 
I convey cordial greetings to all co-operators in my country. On this day com- 
memorating labour and peace all co-operators suspend their work and reaffirm 
their adhesion to a system which is called upon to influence considerably and 
favourably the whole economic life of the country. The Government of this 
country recognises that this is so. Representatives of co-operative organisations 
are to-day members of various governmental agencies concerned with rural settle- 
ment and credit, wheat marketing, and other functions of importance for the 
economic life of the nation. 

The Minister of Agriculture watches with sympathy the steady development 
of co-operative societies in all their various activities. I am glad to illustrate this 
development by quoting a few figures from the statistics established by the 
department of the Ministry of Agriculture responsible for the registration, super- 
vision, and encouragement of co-operative societies. 

During the fiscal year 1940-41, and notwithstanding the fact that for the 
first time idle co-operatives were eliminated from the register, 634 co-operative 
societies were in operation, with 393,794 members and a share capital of 58,235,923 
pesos. In spite of the difficulties ‘encountered by our agricultural production, 
the trade of the co-operative societies reached the figure of 174,072,489 pesos, 
an increase of about 13,000,000 pesos as compared with the previous year.* 





1 National Insurance Gazette, 8, 15 and 22 Oct. 1942. 
2 MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, DrrEcCION DE PROPAGANDA v¥ PuBLICACIONES: Communicado 


de Prensa, No. 822/942. 
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THE PLACE OF VILLAGE CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIES IN THE INDIAN 
EcoNoMyY 


Some account has been given in these pages of the part played 
by cottage and small-scale industries in the economic develop- 
ment and war production of India.! The importance of the co-opera- 
tive societies in this respect is gaining general recognition and is 
illustrated by the experience of the handloom industry. 


The Handloom Industry. 


Of all the village handicraft industries (metal working, wood working, the 
manufacture of paper, tannery and leather work, soap making, etc.) the hand- 
loom industry (for the weaving of fabrics of cotton, silk, wool, coir, sisal, hemp, 
jute, cane, bamboo, etc.) is by far the most important and provides a means of 
livelihood for millions of men, women, and children in numerous rural and some 
urban communities. Through many vicissitudes and in spite of the advent of 
mill-made cloth, both imported and indigenous, handlooms have strikingly held 
their own. The total value of their annual production is estimated at nearly 280 
million rupees. In 1939-40 they supplied as much as 1,600 million yards of cloth, 
or 29 per cent. of the country’s total output.” 

Notwithstanding such vitality, the position of handloom weavers has steadily 
deteriorated, largely as a result of the economic depression, and during the period 
1928-1938 unemployment among them increased and their average wages declin- 
ed by 50 to 75 per cent.* It was rendered worse by the tension preceding the out- 
break, and during the initial stages, of the war. The handloom industry generally 
suffered from a shortage of yarn owing to increased consumption in the textile mills 
and the fall in imports. The price of yarn for the handloom weavers rose as a re- 
sult by nearly 300 per cent. above the pre-war level, while the prices of hand- 
loom cloth increased by barely 100 per cent.‘ 

In the United Provinces, for example, according to a pamphlet published by 
the Co-operative Industrial Federation of the Province®, more than 700,000 hand- 
loom workers were threatened with unemployment through lack of mill-spun 
yarn and rayon yarn imported from Japan. In order to meet this situation, the 
U.P. Director of Industries was asked to collect the relevant data and the Govern- 
ment called a conference of mill interests and handloom workers. It was finally 
recognised that, if it were properly organised, the handloom industry could do 
much to augment supplies of cloth and other materials for war purposes. On the 
advice of the Industries Department, the Co-operative Department organised 
co-operative societies for the manufacture of army blankets: it was decided that 
yarn should be supplied to these societies and arrangements made for marketing 
their products. Similarly, the manufacture of tatpattis (matting used also for 
screens), camouflage nets, clothing, cloth, rope, towels, etc., was organised on a 
co-operative basis. In less than a year orders to the value of 5 million rupees were 
filled. Similar schemes have been started in a number of other Provinces. 

In a study on weavers’ societies in Madras, which throws a good deal of light 
on some of the problems of the weavers and on the way in which co-operative 
organisations can deal with them, Prof. K.C. Ramakrishnan, of the University 
of Madras, describes the activity of the Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co- 
operative Society: 


The Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society claims that members of 
primary societies receive better wages than what master weavers generally 
pay ... The more important benefit conferred by the co-operative system 
is that even at slack times it is open to a member to go to the society, get a 
supply of yarn, weave it, and deliver the cloth to the society and claim his 
wage for weaving, while the master weaver may not care to engage anyone 
at such time or engage only at a very low wage. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 451. 

2 The Hindu (Madras), 27 May 1941. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Idem, 7 Dec. 1941. 

5 UNITED PROVINCES CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL FEDERATION: We Weave to Victory. Foreword 
by the Governor of United Provinces. (Lucknow, 1942. 28 pp.) 
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In this connection it must be noted that the nature of help rendered by 
weavers’ societies to members since the reorganisation in 1935 is different from 
the earlier one. Every member is paid a wage for weaving the yarn supplied 
to him by the society, which takes the risks of investment in yarn and in sale 
of goods. These risks are not to be borne by individual members, though 
they are entitled to share in profits later on. Formerly most of the members of 
societies were treated as independent weavers and were supplied with yarn, 
and very often with cash for the purchase of yarn, and there was no supervi- 
sion worth mentioning over the use of cash or yarn and its disposal, with the 
result that default in repayment of dues was too common. The society now 
takes the place of the master weaver without his exploitation. The loss of the 
so-called independence of weavers in production and sale is but illusory. 
For such weavers were always in a minority and their earnings were seldom 
appreciably larger than those of dependent workers, for all the time, trouble, 
and risk they had to take in buying and selling. The weavers’ societies at 
present do not get finance for any other purpose than production; in their turn 
they purchase and supply yarn and pay wages and meet incidental charges, 
but do not attempt to clear off any prior debts of weavers or meet their credit 
needs for maintenance of families, much less for any ceremonial expenses.! 


The Co-operative Societies and Rural Reconstruction. 


The broader implications of the problems of village industries in general are 


discussed from time to time in the press, in conference, and at public meetings. 
While it is generally admitted that the demographic situation of India and the 
need for a more balanced economy call for increased industrialisation, the import- 
ance of rehabilitating rural life and bringing prosperity to the villages is fully 
recognised. 


It is generally agreed that co-operative organisation, with financial and 


technical assistance from the Government, is the best method of providing cottage 
industries with raw materials under favourable conditions as regards quality and 


price, of helping them to improve their production, and of organising the sale of 


their products. This view is not confined to co-operators. Dr. John Mathai, 
former President of the Indian Tariff Board, in the course of a speech which he 
broadcast from New Delhi, remarked: 


Where public assistance is provided for an industry as a whole, large 
industries are generally in a better position to take advantage of them. Since 
they are better organised and have more financial resources, their competitive 
power is greater than that of small industries engaged in the same line of pro- 
duction. Where small industries are engaged in carrying out the preparatory 
and finishing work required by larger industries situated in adjacent areas, 
the benefit of public assistance goes almost entirely to the large industries, 
who stand in this respect in the position of middleman or employer to the 
small industries. In order to remedy the unequal position in which small 
industries are placed, it is necessary, in cases where State assistance is required 
by them, to provide it with reference to their special circumstances. The most 
important directions in which small industries, particularly those run on 
cottage lines, require assistance are those of working finance and of marketing 
facilities. By reason of their weak organisation and inadequate resources, 
they are not able to secure the finance required by them by methods which 
obtain in the capital market. For the same reason they are unable to market 
their products as promptly or as advantageously as large industries. The 
most suitable method by which the State can assist small industries is to 
organise co-operative societies for them and to place at the disposal of such 
co-operative societies the finance and marketing facilities required. Individual 
assistance to small industries will be neither effective nor administratively 
feasible. The formation of co-operative societies has so often been prescribed 
as a remedy for the difficulties of cottage industries that it has now almost lost 
its appeal and its importance is overlooked. Nevertheless, for the small 
industrialist as well as the small agriculturalist, co-operation still remains 
the only effective road to salvation.? 





C.L.E., in Journal of the Indian Merchants Chamber, Vol. XX XV, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 278-289. 





1 Indian Co-operative Review, July-Sept. 1941. 
2 “Problems of Industrial Reconstruction, Large and Small Industries”, by Dr. John MarTuat, 
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THE Swiss CO-OPERATIVE UNION AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Since the beginning of 1942 the Swiss consumers’ co-operative 
movement has extended its activities with regard to food supply 
and is taking an important part in the application of a plan for 
the expansion of agricultural production. 


Whereas before the war Switzerland imported nearly half the foodstuffs it 
needed, now almost the entire demand has to be covered by home production. 
A plan of agricultural production, called after its author the Wahlen Plan, has 
been drawn up which provides for the extension of the area under cultivation 
to a total of 500,000 hectares, as compared with the 212,000 hectares under 
cultivation in 1940. In 1941 the figure was raised to 276,000 hectares, and in 
1942 it was expected to reach 310,000 hectares. Special emphasis is placed on 
increasing the area under potato and vegetable crops. To assist in carrying out 
this plan, for which purpose both land and labour have to be found (every addi- 
tional 50,000 hectares needs an additional 30,000 to 40,000 workers during the 
season), the Swiss Co-operative Union has set up a Committee for Increased 
Agricultural Production and launched a propaganda campaign with the slogan 
“Grow More Food or Starve’. 

The new Committee co-ordinates the activities of the local co-operative 
societies and is in touch with the various governmental agencies, trade unions, 
and agricultural organisations concerned with bringing more land under cultiva- 
tion. The Swiss Federation of Trade Unions has offered to collaborate with the 
co-operatives if this field, in so far as its own organisations do not take indepen- 
dent action of the same kind. 

Each local co-operative society is required to appoint a small committee for 
increased agricultural production, composed of a representative of the manage- 
ment of the society, a representative of the women members, a representative 
of the co-operative study groups, and if possible a person with practical experience 
of agricultural work. The first task of the local committees is to find suitable land, 
whether waste land or land which can be cultivated more intensively. The co- 
operative society must be prepared to make loans for renting the land and buying 
seed, fertiliser, and tools. Next the committees must find the necessary labour. 
They must encourage the employees of the co-operative, the members, and young 
people to spend their free time, and even their holidays, working on the land. 
Although in some cases the committees may entrust the working of holdings to 
individual members, the volunteers are as a rule organised in groups for the 
carrying out of various tasks: the men help the farmers of the surrounding dis- 
tricts during the harvest, the women help with the housework to free the wives 
of the farmers for work in the field. Other groups will be used on the large agricul- 
tural projects which have been organised in certain cantons in central Switzerland. 
The central Committee for Increased Agricultural Production will help and en- 
courage the local groups to form labour co-operative societies. A certain number 
of these ‘‘plot of land” co-operatives have already been set up. 

During the first months of 1942 the plan for increased agricultural production 
was discussed at regional co-operative congresses and at meetings of representat- 
ives of local co-operatives; co-operative study groups are discussing the same 
problems with the help of a pamphlet on the subject especially prepared by the 
Co-operative Union; a part of the programme of co-operative summer courses at 
Freidorf, near Basle, was devoted to problems of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion; under the same slogan ‘‘Grow More Food or Starve” the co-operative 
press discusses at length the measures to be taken and the results achieved; 
and lastly the Co-operative Union has organised, under the same title, 
an itinerant exhibition scheduled to visit fifteen Swiss cities, which opened with 
great success at Basle, on 28 March 1942. The aims of the press propaganda and 
exhibition are: (1) to convince the population of the necessity of increased agricul- 
tural production; (2) to stimulate the desire to participate in this effort; and (3) 
to show the possibilities of action.! 





1 Le Coopérateur Suisse, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 7 et seg. 
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CoNSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IN 1941 


According to figures compiled by the Co-operative Union’s 
Research Department, adverse circumstances did not prevent the 
consumers’ co-operative societies in Great Britain from making 
further progress during 1941. During that year the total member- 
ship of retail societies increased to 8,773,255, a net increase of 
56,361 over the 1940 membership of 8,716,894. 


It is interesting to note that during a 10-year period, the membership increased 
by two million. If during 1941 the increase was not as high as in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war, it should be borne in mind that during the war years 
the civilian population, from which co-operative membership is drawn, has been 
diminishing rapidly as men and women are called to the services. 

At the end of 1941 the amount of share capital was £164,430,798, showing 
an increase of £8,032,650 as compared with 1940. The loan capital at the end 
of the same year was £46,908,874, an increase of £2,555,263 on the 1940 figure. 
The reserve and insurance funds of retail societies was £17,102,036, an increase 
of £807,536 as compared with the previous year. The total sales of retail socie- 
ties during the 1941 trading period reached the record figure of £302,246,329. 
This was an increase of £3,365,339 on the figure of £298,880,990 for the 1940 
trading period. However, as prices increased during the year by 2% per cent. 
on an average, the actual volume of sales shows a reduction as compared with 
1940. If, on the other hand, the limitation of supplies is taken into consideration, 
the record figure for 1941 is a remarkable achievement. The average sales per 
member reached £34.45, the highest level ever recorded.! 


THe AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MoOvEMENT 


The report of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the Annual Convention held in Toronto in October 
1942!, stresses the importance of the achievements and possibilities 
of the co-operative movement. 


Two kinds of co-operative societies are of particular interest to trade union 
members: the consumers’ co-operatives and the credit unions. 


The consumer co-operative movement, states the report, has three 
important aspects for organised labour: (1) Co-operatives in America have 
emphasised quality products at reasonable prices. Wholesalers, through their 
testing kitchens, keep constant check on the goods they supply to retail 
stores. The Co-op label assures a product tested and graded, according to 
Government specifications or other standard tests. Prices at co-operative 
stores are more stable than at other stores. Profits are returned to members 
as purchasing dividends. Thus union workers are protected as to the cost 
and quality of the goods they buy with union wages. 

(2) The co-operative movement represents co-operative democracy, 
ownership in the hands of the people. As co-operative retail stores increase, 
wholesales are organised so that retails have the advantage of mass pur- 
chasing. Wholesales in turn go into the manufacture of goods they sell, making 
further savings. The greatest savings from co-operative enterprise occur 
when the product is manufactured and distributed entirely by consumer co- 
operative wholesales and retails. . . . 

(3) Experience proves that farmers and labour can effectively work 
together in establishing this form of economic co-operation, and that such 
activity can increase the strength of both groups. 


Numerous agreements were signed in 1941 between co-operatives and unions 
of their employees. These agreements have all provided improvements in working 
conditions. 





1 Co-operative News (Manchester), 5 Sept. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 762. 
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The report continues: 


Credit union services have been of particular value to union members in 
peacetime because they give protection against loan sharks, furnish credit 
at low cost, and encourage saving at a good rate of interest. In wartime, in 
addition to these services, the credit union has a special function because 
through it union members can invest their money in war bonds and at the 
same time be sure they can get cash quickly if needed.! 


A motion submitted to the Convention, and carried unanimously, stresses 
that, ‘throughout the world, the development in growth of the great consumer 
co-operatives has been through co-operative understanding and joint activity 
and participation with organised labour in taking a leading part with all the other 
elements of the community”. 

The same motion recommends ‘‘that the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should appoint a committee of three to confer with the officers 
of the Co-operative League of the U.S.A. for the purpose of bringing about a 
better understanding of the mutual interests involved, a closer alliance and 
reciprocal relationship in the development of consumer co-operatives and credit 


unions”’. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


At the meeting of the British Trades Union Congress General 
Council held in September 1942 it was announced that arrange- 


ments were being made to hold a Commonwealth Trade Union 
Conference in London early in 1943. Sir Walter Citrine, General 
Secretary, reported that in discussions with the Commonwealth 
High Commissioners he had found them favourable, and the 
Governments of Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa had 
officially promised assistance.? 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S CONFERENCE 


An International Seamen’s Conference was held in London on 
28 and 29 September 1942, under the auspices of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. It was attended by representa- 
tives of the British, Belgian, Chinese, Danish, French, Netherlands, 
and Norwegian seamen’s unions. The first session was presided 
over by Mr. Charles Lindley, President of the Federation, who had 
come to England (from Sweden) to visit the Secretariat and to 
attend the annual session of the Trades Union Congress. 


The Conference heard reports from the representatives of the several coun- 
tries on recent improvements secured for seamen, considered a comparative 
report on working hours in the different mercantile marines, and decided to 
approach the British authorities with a view to wages and working conditions 
in shipping being fixed in future by joint inter-Allied negotiations, on the basis 
of the minimum programme drawn up by a sub-committee of the Seamen’s 
Section of the I.T.F. 


1 Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to the Sixty-second Annual 


Convention, Toronto, Oct. 1942. 
2 Labour, Vol. 5, No. 2, Oct. 1942. 
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The Assistant General Secretary of the I.T.F. reported on the results of the 
work of the recent session of the I1.L.0. Joint Maritime Commission', and the 
steps taken to carry the decisions into effect. 

Finally the Conference laid down the lines of the policy to be followed in 
connection with the problem of recruitment for the mercantile marine of the 
United States.? 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


PEacE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The following statement was published by the peace committee 
of the American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.) and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.) on 2 December 1942: 


The A.F. of L. and C.1.0. peace committee, in an effort to make its maximum 
contribution to our country in the war and for the furtherance and protection of 
the conditions of the workers, to-day agreed upon the following: 


We are convinced that if peace negotiations are to be successful and unity 
achieved, co-operation among our respective members and organisations must 
be encouraged and promoted. It is our belief that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to make satisfactory progress towards unity through these negotiations 
if in the meantime there is an absence of practical co-operation between the 
two organisations. 

We agree to the establishment of a joint A.F. of L—C.I.0. committee to 
hear and decide any disputed jurisdictional differences that may arise between 
the two above-named organisations. If the joint committee fails to agree upon 
a complaint lodged with the committee it shall select a disinterested arbiter 
to render a decision on the dispute in question. The arbiter’s decision shall be 
final and binding on both parties. In the event an arbiter cannot be agreed 
upon by the committee within five days, the President of the United States 
shall be requested to name an arbiter. We recommend that this understanding 
shall remain in force until labour unity is effected. This agreement is subject 
to the approval of the Executive Councils of the two organisations. 


FirtH CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Fifth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions was held in Boston from 9 to 13 November 1942. The Con- 
vention was attended by about 500 delegates. Exact membership 
figures were not announced, nor were these published in the 
President’s Report submitted to the Convention, but in the course 
of the discussions reference was made on various occasions to a 
membership “of more than five million’’. The meeting was wel- 
comed by the Mayor of Boston, Mr. Maurice J. Tobin, and by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Leverett Saltonstall. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address, President Murray reiterated the promises made in 
his printed annual report to the Convention to give unswerving support to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, no matter what the cost, until victory had been won. The C.I.O., 
he said, was a bigger organisation to-day than in November 1941—“bigger 
numerically speaking, stronger and more firmly entrenched in the life of America’’. 
Speaking of the part which the organisation must play in winning the war, he 
criticised the fact that labour had not been accorded proper representation in the 
councils of the Government. Labour, he said, did not want jobs; it did not want 
people appointed as members of so-called advisory boards; the workers wanted 
to be placed in positions of trust and responsibility, “‘where we can render a 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 166. 
2 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WorRKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, 5 Oct. 1942. 
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service to our nation”. ‘‘What are we running in Washington”, he asked, ‘‘a war 
production organisation to win the war or a war production organisation to des- 
troy labour?” He said that it had been brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the American people again and again that certain people who had 
been carried into the war production administration had been disloyal and had 
not been lending their services constructively, and that ‘“‘many of the major 
companies whose representatives occupy positions of importance in the war pro- 
duction organisation have been indicted in the Federal Courts for conspiracy to 
defeat the aims of production in the U.S.A... Dealing with the man-power pro- 
blem, he declared, that labour, under existing circumstances, would not agree to 
universal regimentation, conscription or compulsion. 

Most of the other questions to which Mr. Murray referred in his opening 
address were the subject of special resolutions which are dealt with separately 
in this report. The main theme both of his annual report and of his opening 
address was that every member of the C.I.O. “thas one firm, determined convic- 
tion, and that is, come what may, this war must be won, and in winning the war 
the forces of tyranny and aggression which plague the world to-day must necess- 
arily be driven from the face of the earth’’. 


Guest Speakers. 


Among the guest speakers who addressed the Convention were Mr. Ralph A. 
Bard, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Senator Claude Pepper, Mr. Patterson, 
Under-Secretary of War, Mr. A. Bryn Roberts, British Trades Union Congress, 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, and Mr. A. McDonald Gordon, 
Labour Attaché, British Embassy, Washington. 

A short excerpt from the speech delivered by Mr. A. Bryn Roberts, General 
Secretary of the National Union of Public Employees of Great Britain, dealing 
with the relations between the American trade union movement and the trade 
union movement of the U.S.S.R. is given below in view of the great interest this 
matter has aroused recently in trade union quarters all over the world. Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, it should be recalled, had previously attended the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor as one of the official fraternal delegates of the 
British Trades Union Congress.! 


Relations with the U.S.S.R. It would, I suggest, be regrettable if our 
inhibitions were to prevent this [association of other Allied countries with 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee] from being achieved. Russia, with 
its 190 million inhabitants, covering one-sixth of the world’s surface, will 
inevitably have a great influence upon the post-war world. Her millions of 
heroic dead and the indescribable sufferings of her people command this. 

British labour recognises the differences there are in the social systems of 
the two countries, but it does not want to repeat the mistakes which are now 
history. It seeks to make permanent the friendship that has been forged 
between us in the fire of war. 

British labour is proud to be associated with the gallant Russian people 
and, without them imposing communism on us or us imposing capitalism on 
them, we can, through the machinery of the Anglo-Russian Joint Committee, 
do much to establish real co-operation between the two nations, which is so 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war and in the period of recon- 
struction that will follow it. 

With the principles of our movement guiding us, it is not too much, I 
suggest, to expect that such a committee, now limited to the Russians and 
ourselves, will, without undue delay, embrace the workers of all the other 
democratic countries. That is our fervent hope. We feel that it will be nothing 
short of a tragedy if it does not quickly materialise. 


Messages to the Convention. 
Among the messages received by the Convention was one from President 
Roosevelt, part of which read as follows: 
I count on the members of your organisation to help in carrying out all 
the programmes that are necessary for our national effort, and particularly 


those programmes that have to do with preventing inflation, with sharing our 
customary good living with others, in order that the world may be safe for 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 762. 
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liberty and human betterment. In particular, I expect your members to help 
in carrying out the spirit of the Executive Order that deals with wage stabilisa- 
tion, with rationing, with price controls, and with other economic measures 
for the domestic security, as well as the pursuit of the war.! I am sure that 
this co-operation will be forthcoming generously. 


Another message came from Mr. Nicolai Shvernik, Secretary of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., in which he greeted the 
Convention and declared that Americans “will be able to engage the enemy on 
European soil and, together with the Soviet, will deal a blow to the fascist beast 
in his very den’’. It expressed the hope that the decisions of the Convention 
‘will reflect the workers’ desire for closer co-operation, for the sake of preserving 
liberty, democracy and for the sake of hastening the defeat of Hitlerite tyranny’’. 

Telegrams of fraternal greetings were received from Mr. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, President of the Latin American Workers’ Confederation with head- 
quarters in Mexico, and from Mr. Lazaro Pefia, President of the Cuban Confe- 
deration of Labour. 

The following report summarises those resolutions, decisions, and discussions 
of the Convention which are likely to be of interest to readers of the Review. 


Resumption of Peace Negotiations with the American Federation of Labor.* 


The Convention spent some considerable time discussing the resolution con- 
cerning the re-establishment of unity in the American trade union movement. 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and one of the founders of the C.I.0., recalled the fact that the C.I.O. 
had been created because of the impossibility of finding other ways and means of 
organising the mass-production industries, and gave a historical survey of the 
negotiations which had taken place in the past, within the C.I.O. itself and with 
other personalities outside the organisation, demonstrating the desire for the re- 
establishment of trade union unity. He asked the delegates to consider fully the 
urgency of the moment, and declared that nothing should take attention away 
from the workers’ efforts to help win the war completely and without any delay. 
Too many people, he said, were playing the division of labour against labour, and 
he expressed his conviction that a divided labour movement did not give the 
workers the place they ought to have. He refused to “accept the statement that 
our enemies are the membership of the American Federation of Labor’’, and he 
uttered a warning against the rumour-mongers who asserted that the C.I.0. was 
not really interested in unity. In his opinion, it was possible for men of good will 
to meet if they appreciated the urgency of the situation. 

Mr. Philip Murray gave an account of his endeavours to develop a friendly 
relationship between the membership of the A.F. of L. and the membership of the 
many C.1.O. organisations. Those who participated in the peace negotiations 
must always think in terms of what kind of peace they were going to negotiate 
and what effect it would have upon the morale of the workers in the U.S.A., he 
said. ‘Will it strengthen the trade union movement? Will it increase member- 
ship? Will it give cause for national joy, and will the burst of enthusiasm trailing 
in the wake of such a peace result in larger membership in each of the international 
unions affected by such a peace?”’ He continued: 


Will the American Federation of Labor recant from some of its positions 
which it has taken with respect to industrial unionism, or will it still insist 
that while they recognise industrial unionism they do believe that in many 
of the basic industries there should be collective bargaining between the 
representatives of the craft international unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and the leaders of the industrial unions associated with 
the C.1.0. to determine the actual lines of demarcation, the lines of jurisdic- 
tion beyond which no organisation might go? 

A discussion of those problems is technical in nature, not readily under- 
standable in the public mind because the public manifests no particular inter- 
est in them; but they are important, tremendously so, in the minds of the 
workers affected by those decisions. 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589. 
2 See also above, p. 107. 
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Has this so-called split between the American Federation of Labor and 
C.1.0. retarded the war effort? Has it helped the war effort? How do the 
workers of the United States feel about that? 

Has the Government of this country of ours received greater support 
through the spirit of the militancy manifested by the membership of C.I.O. 
in the war effort than the Government would have received had these organi- 
sations been affiliated with the American Federation of Labor? 


Mr. Murray informed the Convention that the C.I.0. had made an offer to 
President Roosevelt and to the A.F. of L. to submit all jurisdictional matters 
between the two organisations to arbitration for the duration of the war so as not 
to impede the production of war materials. He also dealt at some length with the 
attitude of the A.F. of L. on the occasion of Sir Walter Citrine’s visit to the 
United States in connection with the formation of an Anglo-American-Soviet 
Committee. Sir Walter Citrine had then been told by the A.F. of L. that if the 
British Trades Union Congress entered into an agreement with the C.I.O., the 
A.F. of L. would break off relations with the British T.U.C. The A.F. of L. did 
not want the C.I.O. to be represented in any way in official conversations with 
the British trade union mcvement. ‘That’’, he said, “‘was the attitude of the 
A.F. of L. only a few weeks ago. There were no evidences of a clamour for labour 
unity there.”” The attitude of the A.F. of L., came to this: ‘‘The C.1.0. unions 
can have peace when they come back into the A.F. of L. under the conditions 
and terms set forth by the Executive Council of that organisation.’”’ The A.F. of 
L. should, however, recognise that there did exist a second labour movement in 
the U.S.A., and a movement which controlled a very large part of the really vital 
war industries, as might be deduced from the fact that 80 per cent. of all the cases 
coming before the War Labor Board emanated from the C.I.O. unions. “In this 
Convention are the people who represent the workers that are keeping this war 
in motion”’, he said, and he concluded by declaring that in the course of the con- 
versations with the A.F. of L. he would not do anything that would impair the 
efficiency of a C.I.0. organisation in the work it was doing to help win the war, 
for the winning of the war was paramount. 


We must not, therefore, rush blindly into a negotiation that, when it is all 
over, will result in the impairment of the efficiencies that have made them- 
selves so manifest in the C.I.0. labour organisations since the beginning of the 
present war. 


The third contribution to the discussion was made by Mr. Walter Reuther of 
the United Automobile Workers, who made some comparisons between vested 
interests in the United States in big business and in the labour movement. People 
in America, he said, wanted total mobilisation and complete national unity; it 
had not been achieved because of the vested interests of the big monopoly corpo- 
rations. The average rank and filer, whether he were in the C.I.O. or in the A.F. 
of L., saw in the trade union movement something more than a dues collecting 
agency. He believed in a democratic, progressive movement. The workers believed 
in labour unity, but, Mr. Reuther said: 


We have not got labour unity because in the labour movement there are 
also vested interests; there are those agents in the A.F. of L., bureaucrats 
who don’t give their membership a chance to have democracy and democratic 
conventions and elect their officers democratically, who are going to do every- 
thing they can to block labour unity because they are fearful it will interfere 
with their vested interests inside of the labour movement. And, I say just 
as we have to fight the aluminium trust, the steel trust, the oil trust, to get 
national unity and total mobilisation for economy, so we must launch a cam- 
paign if these same forces block unity for selfish interests, we have got to 
launch a campaign to expose these people and drive them out of the labour 
movement so we can get decent, legitimate unity. 

I know the auto workers believe that monopoly i in labour, bureaucratic 
control and domination of labour groups is no better than the same domina- 
tion and monopoly in industry, and until we clean that out we are not going 
to get labour unity and we are not going to have the kind of a labour movement 
that can deal with the basic problems that are going to be facing us during 
the war and more so after the war. 
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The resolution, which expressed support and confidence in the C.1.0. and 
A.F. of L. committees to produce a fair and equitable programme for the estab- 
lishment of a unified labour movement dedicated to the winning of the war and 
the promotion of the basic and democratic interests of the working men and 
women of America, and set forth the principles upon which this goal could be 
achieved, was carried unanimously. 


The Withdrawal of the United Mine Workers of America from the C.I.0. 


After a number of interventions by leaders of the C.I.0., many of whom had 
held membership cards in the United Mine Workers of America for periods 
ranging from 40 to 48 years and have now been branded as traitors on account 
of their refusal to follow Mr. John Lewis, the President of the United Mine 
Workers, who recently decided to withdraw from the C.1.0., there was a dramatic 
incident. At the suggestion of a delegate, President Murray requested the dele- 
Pre to rise to their feet and pay a silent tribute to the memory of ‘‘the Great 

ohn 
One of the speakers declared that ‘‘to-day, under the leadership of Phil Mur- 
ray, the C.I.O. is stronger and more powerful than it was under the former Presi- 
dent or even before he [Lewis] took the United Mine Workers of America out 
of the C.I.0.”. Another speaker stated that the rank and file of the miners did 
not agree with the withdrawal from the C.1.0. but that they had no alternative; 
if they voiced their opposition in their meetings, they would “‘be expelled from 
the union and be without a job”. In a resolution which was passed unanimously, 
the C.I.0. expressed “its continued fraternal good will for the membership of the 
United Mine Workers of America’, and appealed to them to resume their place 
in the ranks of the organisation. The resolution continued: 


The C.I.0. condemns John L. Lewis, whose studied policies of disruption, 
raiding and disunity . . . can only serve to undermine the war effort and 
destroy the trade union movement and strengthen the defeatist and reaction- 
ary forces in our country who seek to prevent full national unity behind our 
Commander-in-Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and an all-out effort to win 
the war and preserve democracy. 


International Labour Unity. 


After short interventions in which the A.F. of L. was criticised for its attitude 
towards the establishment of direct relations with the Soviet trade unions, one 
of the speakers observing that American workers need not be afraid of being 
contaminated by the Russians, who had made such sacrifices and such contribu- 
tions to the war and had inspired such enthusiasm for the cause of freedom, 
a resolution was adopted commending the Executive Board for the position taken 
in connection with the liaison arrangement proposed by the A.F. of L. and urging 
the C.I.0. to continue its endeavours for the establishment of international 
labour co-operation “‘with direct participation by the British and Soviet Unions, 
the A.F. of L., the C.I.0. and Railway Labour, and the unions of the other 
United Nations, including our Latin American Allies’. 


Total War Mobilisation. 


One of the most discussed resolutions was that on total war mobilisation. 
The debate on this resolution followed an address delivered by one of the guest 
speakers, Senator Claude Pepper, who dealt, among other matters, with duplica- 
tion of effort, inadequacy of planning, and incompetency in administration. 
He stated that, out of the realisation of the necessity for an over-all planning 
and co-ordination of the war effort, certain proposals had been made by him and 
some of his friends in the Senate and in Congress. These proposals provided for 
the creation of an Office of War Mobilisation, responsible for the conduct of the 
war by the civilian population, which should be under the direction of one man, 
assisted by a Committee of Requirements and Programme through which the 
needs of the nation might be presented to the authority responsible for their 
supply. A Board of War Mobilisation, composed of representatives of industry, 
labour, agriculture, and the public, should be set up as an advisory body. 

Delegates of the most important affiliates of the C.1.0. took part in the 
debate, and references were made to jurisdictional fights between competing 
governmental agencies, to an ever-increasing amount of red tape in the offices in 
Washington, to opposition fostered by considerations of post-war competitive 
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problems, to the transformation of a peace economy into a total war economy, 
to lack of planning, lack of over-all direction, lack of co-ordination, on the part 
of the people in charge of the war production effort. It was stated that labour 
was not represented in the bodies which were directing the war economy of the 
U.S.A. “We have a little bit of window dressing down there [in Washington] in 
spots’’ said one of the speakers, but labour he said, wanted representation, not 
in order to use it as a springboard to take over industry, but in order to have an 
opportunity to make its maximum contribution to the war effort. 


What worries these gentlemen, he continued, is that they are fearful that 
we might make a real contribution, that we might show the world that if you 
can harness the democratic, creative forces that lie dormant inside of labour, 
and if they will show us how to produce more to win the war, that might have 
a lasting effect upon the economic pattern of America in the post-war period 


Various speakers gave examples of chaotic conditions prevailing in their 
particular industries. In summing up the debate, President Murray recalled the 
fact that three years ago the C.1.0. recommended the adoption of a plan for a 
central administration of the country’s war effort and pointed out that ‘‘now an 
outstanding Congressional committee, after months of investigations, recom- 
mends the ideas originally conceived in the minds of the members of the C.I.0.”’. 
The resolution, which was adopted unanimously, reads in part as follows: 


(1) National mobilisation demands a nation-wide planning and utilisation 
of all the material and man-power resources of the nation. Such a national 
mobilisation requires a centralised administrative control of all of the resour- 
ces and economic policies of the nation. The confusion and conflict now raging 
in the absence of a national. planning and centralised administrative control 
of our war programme must be ended immediately. A single administrative 
body should be established incorporating the activities of war supply, war 
man-power, and economic stabilisation. The recommendations to this effect, 
contained in the recent Report of the Tolan Investigating Committee and the 
Tolan-Pepper Bills, must be put into effect with the utmost speed which can 
be done through executive action. 

(2) Under such total war mobilisation, all of the production facilities 
will be utilised on the basis of what is best for the nation. Centralised plan- 
ning and control can determine the apportionment of facilities and material 
between the military forces and our civilian needs. There can be no hindrance 
of such mobilisation because of any profit or price problem or because of any 
fears of post-war difficulties. 

(3) Under such total war mobilisation, labour must concentrate on obtain- 
ing a wage programme which will assure the most efficient workers for produc- 
tion consistent with the supply of consumer goods that can be made available 
under a wartime economy. Food, clothing, and shelter must be rationed on 
a universal basis and their prices controlled so as to protect first those who 
actually produce for war. Wages must be adjusted so as to guarantee to the 
— that they will obtain the goods and services to meet their essential 
needs. 

At the same time man-power resources must be utilised in full under the 
programme of national and centralised planning and direction. This means 
that all of the man-power of the nation will be available to meet the needs of 
the armed forces, war production, and agriculture. 

(4) Total mobilisation cannot operate or be organised except through 
the direct and fullest participation of labour—not through any advisory 
committee but with labour given the highest responsiblitiy in the formulation 
and execution of all the policies and activities. This full and equal representa- 
tion of labour has not been achieved. Many of our war agencies still cling to 
the risky notion that total war can be planned and carried out without the 
total participation of all our people. This condition must be corrected at once. 
The C.1.0. theferore demands the participation of labour in all the adminis- 
trative agencies which make and execute our war policies—and at every level. 

(5) To the achievement of these objectives and in the interest of total war 
mobilisation behind our Commander-in-Chief, the C.I.0., on behalf of its 
affiliates and members, pledges its complete and active support. Labour 
calls upon all other sections of our nation, businessmen and farmers, to give 
their combined and unified support behind an active and intensive campaign 
to obtain the immediate adoption and effectuation of this over-all programme. 
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Man-Power and the Forty-Hour Week. 


The resolution passed on this subject proposed that in order to meet the man- 
power and war production problems, labour, management and the Government 
should join in bringing man-power mobilisation under a single joint control. 
The resolution urged the necessity of utilising fully the services of Negro workers, 
aliens, and women workers, and of the immediate registration of all women. The 
C.1I.O. further declared itself opposed to any legislation for job-freezing and con- 
demned the attempts to utilise the nation’s man-power problems as a cloak for 
renewed attacks against the established standards for payment of work beyond 
the 40-hour week. The introductory part of the resolution pointed out that the 
issue was not whether workers should work 40 hours per week or longer, for in 
every basic war industry workers were putting in far more than 40 hours a week. 
The workers, said the resolution,‘‘ will continue to work as many hours as is 
necessary for victory, and are not prevented by any law or contract from doing so. 
Present-day attacks mean only a cut in wages, a reduction in pay standards for 
those extra hours of work, and contemplate no contribution to production.” 


Labour-Management Committees. 


Commenting upon the resolution which was adopted on this subject, one of 
the speakers pointed out that in the shipbuilding industry in America 2 man- 
hours were being used to every 1 used in Great Britain. The resolution expressed 
regret that on account of the opposition of many employers, all too few labour- 
management committees had been organised. It called upon the War Production 
Board and the responsible Government officials to give effective support to the 
endeavours of the C.1.0. unions to organise a labour-management production 
committee in each war plant and to compel employers, where necessary, to par- 
ticipate and co-operate in the setting up of such committees. Finally, the resolu- 
tion called upon the affiliated unions to intensify efforts to increase production 
~ | es special union production awards and by publishing special honour 
rolls. 


Wages and Cost of Living. 

The resolution adopted on the problem of the stabilisation of the national 
economy declared that labour did not seek any special privileges or the protection 
of any selfish interests, but merely the adoption of policies which would assure 
the maximum utilisation of all man-power and all resources in a manner that 
would guarantee an early victory. It demanded the stabilisation of the cost of 
living for the people and the immediate formulation of a programme to assure 
an over-all rationing of food and other necessities. It stated that wages should 
continue to be stabilised but not frozen, and must be so adjusted as to guarantee 
to the workers sufficient money to purchase the basic needs of a healthful living, 
that substandard conditions and all outstanding inequalities and discriminatory 
practices must be eliminated, and that “wage freezing must be condemned as a 
blow against the fullest prosecution of our war effort’’. 


Women Workers. 

The resolution on this subject cautioned against the use in the war industries 
of women with children before full utilisation had been made of available single 
women. It declared that child welfare commissions, in which labour should have 
representation, should be established in all communities to organise adequate 
child care facilities; discrimination against the employment of women must be 
stopped; and women must receive equal pay for equal work; and training courses 
must be open to them to fit them for their jobs. 


Discrimination against Workers on Account of Race, Religion or Country of Origin. 


The C.1.0. wanted this kind of discrimination against Negroes and other 
groups of workers removed, not only as a matter of good sense and for the full 
employment of all classes of labour in the war effort, but also because it was 
right and ethically sound, said one of the many speakers on this problem. It was 
admitted by some delegates that some local unions were prejudiced, and it was 
urged that the C.1.0. should do more to stop “this vicious practice’ in America, 
than merely render lip service. Mr. Murray, in his reply, declared that the 
officers of the C.1.0. were doing everything they pessibly could to reduce to the 
lowest possible minimum every known form of discrimination practised in the 
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United States. He gave a summary of the organisation’s activities in this field 
and affirmed that there was no other organisation in the United States whose 
activities to wipe out racial and other forms of discrimination could be compared 
to those of the C.I.0. After one of the delegates had again emphasised that the 
fight against racial discrimination must be put at the top of the list of the demands 
of the unions, the Convention adopted a resolution reiterating the C.1.0.’s firm 
opposition to any form of racial or religious discrimination and renewing its pledge 
to carry on the fight for protection, in law and in fact, of the rights of every 
racial and religious group to participate fully in the social, political, and industrial 
life of the nation. 


The Atlantic Charter and India. 

The Convention passed a resolution supporting the aspirations of the Indian 
people for their national independence and urging the President of the United 
States to exert his influence to secure the liberation of the imprisoned Indian 
Congress leaders and the immediate resumption of negotiations between the 
British Government and the representatives of the Indian people. 


Constitutional Changes. 

The number of Vice-Presidents was increased from six to nine. Furthermore, 
for the first time the post of Secretary-Treasurer was created, and in this connec- 
tion the Convention decided that this official will have to provide for annual 
audits of the books to be submitted to the Executive Board. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Philip Murray was re-elected President. Mr. James Carey was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. The following were elected Vice-Presidents: Mr. R. J 
Thomas, United Automobile Workers, Mr. F. Rosenblum, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Mr. Emil Rieve, Textile Workers Union, Mr. Joe Curran, National 
Maritime Union, Mr. S. H. Dalrymple, United Rubber Workers, Mr. Reid 
Robinson, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Mr. Albert 
J. Fitzgerald, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Mr. John Green, 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, and Mr. Allen S. Hay- 
wood, Director of Organisation of the C.1.O. ! 


A New Lasour FEDERATION 


A third national federation of trade unions was founded in 
the United States in October 1942, under the title ‘‘Confederated 
Unions of America (Independent)” (C.U.A.). Thirty-nine “‘in- 
dependent” unions, reported to represent a membership of approxi- 
mately 300,000, sent a total of 175 delegates to a congress held 
in Chicago, which was in session for three days. The new organisa- 
tion came into being as the result of constant demands on the part 
of “‘independent”’ labour organisations, not affiliated to the A.F. 
of L. or the C.I.O., for a central body capable of giving them re- 
presentation on State and national boards. According to state- 
ments previously made by some of its founders, dissatisfaction with 
prevailing conditions in both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. prompted 
the foundation of the C.U.A. 


An article published in the first number of the journal of the C.U.A refutes 


the accusation that “independent” unions are the same as ‘company unions”’, 
and continues: 


We freely admit that there are unions which term themselves ‘“‘indepen- 
dent” with no legal right to do so. These should be the common enemy of the 
C.U.A. as well as of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. . . These sullied groups 
must be eliminated from the independent field in order to free our movement 
from the stigma of company-dominated unionism. 





- 1 Proceedings of the Fifth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
ov. 1942. 
2C.U.A. News (Milwaukee), Vol. I, No. 1, Oct. 1942. 
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All officers of the Confederation are under the direct control and supervision 
of an Executive Board, which is composed of one rank and file member from 
each affiliated union. No paid official is eligible for membership of the Board. 
Further, the constitution provides that no officer is allowed to receive a salary 
in excess of $5,000 per year. These measures are intended to be a safeguard 
against ‘‘the malpractices of all existing labour federations’, it is stated. Another 
feature is that transfer of membership from one affiliated union to another shall 
not require the payment of additional initiation fees. The affiliation fees to the 
C.U.A. have been fixed at 2 cents per member per month. 

Mr. Matthew Smith was elected President of the C.U.A., and Mr. Donald F. 
Cameron Secretary-Treasurer. The headquarters are in Chicago, Illinois. 


ORGANISATION OF BrITISH MERCHANT Navy MASTERS 
AND OFFICERS 


The organisation of masters and officers in the British mer- 
chant navy has been simplified and improved by an arrangement 
recently made between the Navigators and Engineer Officers’ 
Union and the Mercantile Marine Service Association. 


The Mercantile Marine Service Association (with which is amalgamated the 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild) will in future confine its enrolment of new 
members to “masters in command”. The Navigators and Engineer Officers’ 
Union will confine new enrolments to navigating and engineer officers, surgeons, 
pursers, cadets and apprentices, and existing members who are at present or are 
later appointed in permanent command will be asked and expected to transfer 
to the Association. Arrangements have been made for transferred members to 
carry with them accrued benefit rights. 

The Association has joined the Officers’ (Merchant Navy) Federation, of 
which its General Secretary, Mr. Alfred Wilson, becomes Joint General Manager 
along with Mr. W. H. Coombs, General Secretary of the Union. The Federation, 
which also includes the Radio Officers’ Union and a number of other officers’ 
organisations, is a member of the National Maritime Board. 








1 Merchant Navy Journal, July-Aug. 1942. 








STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the 
periodical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, 
actual hours of work, wages and cost of living are presented in 
rotation, one set every three months. Thus in the first month 
in each quarter, January, April, July, and October, the tables on 
cost of living and food prices are shown; in the second month in 
each quarter, the tables on wages; and in the third month in each 
quarter, the tables on unemployment, employment, and actual 
hours of work. This arrangement, however, is naturally subject 
to the condition that significant additions to the tables as previously 
published can be made from the statistical sources available. 

The introductory texts to these tables, giving the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics, are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number for each year (in January). 


* * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100.! There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 





1 In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures are 
computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 
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In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, actual 
hours of work, and average wages, an essential distinction is made 
between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind 
constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the phenomenon 
dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are men- 
tioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each series! 
is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agriculture, 
mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and adminis- 
tration) covered, in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office.2 The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily 
mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is com- 
posed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, ‘‘mines’’ by quarries, or ‘‘transport”’ 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relating to 


the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches are pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 





1 This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 
2 Cf. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 or 1942, p. xi. 
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Cost or LIvING AND Foop PRIcEs 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 
(b) Index numbers of retail food prices.! 


The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the 
methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, 
in regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represent- 
ed in the general index, and the items included in each group, etc.), 
the indices are far from being equally reliable and representative 
of price movements. In any case, the indices can be used only to 
measure fluctuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, 
and not to compare the levels of the cost of living in different coun- 
tries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 
(annual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indices, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indices—food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous— 
and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WaGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 
ing power of money); they are given under two different sections 
of the table: 


Section A of the table gives rates or earnings per hour—that is, 
the remuneration of labour for a fixed unit of time; 


1 In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude; moreover 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and light appears also under the heading “‘cost of living.”” Index numbers 
of the groups “‘fuel and light”, ‘‘clothing’’, and “‘rent’’, not covered in these 
tables, are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942. 
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Section B of the table gives earnings for a certain period of time 
—the day, week, or month—based on hours or days actually worked 
on the average by the workers employed during this period (whether 
normal hours of work, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section A. They are 
based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as ‘‘minimum’’ rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at 
a specified date. ~ 
(2) Statistics of earnings (strictly speaking) furnish data on 
wages per hour as well as wages per working day, week, or month 
(sections A and B of the table). The data are usually based upon 
the payrolls of a number of representative establishments!: they 
express the average per worker of wages (including bonuses, allow- 
ances, etc.) actually paid to all time and piece workers in the 
establishments covered for hours actually worked. As the number 
of establishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, 
and may include an undue proportion of those which offer more 
favourable conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may 
not always be fully representative of the wage level of the whole 
body of workers in the branches in question. Average earnings per 
hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing the total wages 
paid during a given period by the number of man-hours or man-days 
worked during that period, and earnings per week by dividing the 
total wages paid in a given week by the number of workers employed 
during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore 
due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the 
statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples 
upon which they are based. In some countries, the general averages 
are weighted according to the numerical importance of the various 
branches at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, 
the influence of structural changes. Sometimes also the chain 
method has been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations 
in the establishments covered. 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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(3) Social insurance statistics furnish data on earnings per day 
or per working week—section B of the table. The data are compiled 
either by dividing the total amount of insured wages by the number 
of days worked, or from the numbers of persons insured whose 
wages fall within certain ranges, from which an average wage can 
be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages than 
the statistics of rates or earnings, because insurance schemes often 
set an upper limit above which the wage is not taken into con- 
sideration, and also because the total number of insured persons 
includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which are often 
neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day, per week, or per month, given by the statis- 
tics of earnings and by those of social insurance. Comparisons be- 
tween these different kinds of statistics must therefore be made 
with certain reservations. It should also be noted that the category 
of workers covered by the statistics of rates and of earnings com- 
prises as a general rule wage earners only, while certain statistics 
based on social insurance cover, at least in part, salaried employees. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of indices compiled by the Office have been added in 
order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus certain series have been obtained by combining into one 
general series separate series limited to certain categories of workers 
—e.g. men and women; skilled and unskilled; etc.—by applying 
to the component series a weight representing their importance in 
the base period; other series have been calculated by converting 
the original data into another unit of time, with the help of statis- 
tics of actual hours of work, either, for example, by dividing earn- 
ings per day by hours worked per day, to obtain an index of hourly 
earnings, or by multiplying hourly rates by hours actually worked 
per week, to obtain an approximate index of weekly earnings. 
As these calculations are to a certain degree approximate, it has 
not been considered appropriate to give here the absolute amounts 
on which these indices have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations which 
they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices re- 
flected in the cost-of-living indices. In some cases, the cost-of-living 
index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics of money 
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wages cover the whole country or certain areas; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables of 
the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 
unemployment: 


(1) The number of persons seeking work or registered as unem- 
ployed. Fluctuations in this number are determined—like the 
fluctuations in the number of employed persons—by many factors: 
on the one hand, those connected with cyclical and seasonal fluctua- 
tions of economic activity; on the other hand, general population 
movements and changes in the social structure. 

(2) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unem- 
ployed in relation to the total number of employable persons in the 
branches of economic activity under consideration. This measures 
the ‘‘degree’’ of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general 
population movements and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed per- 
sons; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.'! Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to com- 
pleteness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development 
and scope of the institutions providing the data, and on the defini- 
tion of ‘‘unemployed’”’ adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope 
of these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an 
unemployed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned 
under (2) and (3)—a person registered with the insurance institu- 
tion in accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a 
view to the acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is 
obtained by comparing the number of unemployed with the number 
of insured persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation 
and administrative regulations governing the insurance scheme 
may be amended from time to time, these statistics may be regarded 
as generally the most complete and reliable. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore be 
without great significance, and changes in the numbers of workers 
covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may 
differ, and this may influence the statistics. 





1 Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics of 
actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 
workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statis- 
tics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and incom- 
plete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement; the definition and degree of accuracy of the term 
“unemployed” may also vary widely. 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained 
is determined partly by the manner in which the system of ex- 
changes is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are 
accustomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unre- 
liable. Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of 
the right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a volun- 
tary system, the figures are comparabie in reliability with insurance 
figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, to ex- 
changes operating in connection with large unemployment relief 
schemes, as long as the conditions for the granting of relief are not 
subjected to important changes. When the statistics are such that 
they can be compared with the corresponding number of employ- 
able workers, obtained from some other source, particularly from 
social insurance statistics, the percentage of unemployment can 
be computed. 

(6) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
cussed above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
factors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat diffi- 
cult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried em- 
ployees. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
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series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope', and 
consequently the most comparable internationally. These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country? and are therefore com- 
parable only with important reservations. These series relate only 
to numbers employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those work- 
ing more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers are 
due principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic 
activity (including action by the public authorities) and to general 
movements of the population and changes in its structure; the last 
two factors may raise the indices considerably in the course of a 
few years. These series do not as a rule throw any light on the 
proportion of employable workers actually in employment (degree 
of employment). 

The indices of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the “‘volume of employment”’, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons or 
of contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number 
of persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from 
the obligation to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a 
kind of complete and continuous census, but their scope is deter- 
mined by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and 
by any changes that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 





1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some (indicated by a 
note) building and construction is not covered; owing to the importance of this 
industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often differ- 
ent from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 

2 The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in a few 
series. 
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provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its 
scope is liable to fairly wide variations, and indices can be calcu- 
lated only from the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree, not changes in the level, of employment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types 
of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small establishments 
as defined. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indices are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indices (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to 
ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally repre- 
sentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes; usually the series in question take 
only a part of these factors into account, and they may for this 
reason be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may 
become appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of type B, which 
are available more frequently and more rapidly; the combination 
has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. Series of 
this type are shown in the table as type A/B. 


ActuaL Hours or Work 


Statistics of actual hours of work given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either: 


Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (6) the percentage distribution of workers working a 
certain range of hours. 


These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country. 
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Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked in the establishments covered during a certain period by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (b) by taking 
for each range of hours two representative figures, one based on a 
relatively low average and the other on a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures an average duration falling within two 
limits is obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of 
table IV (a) gives index numbers of average hours worked com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100; in two cases the figures 
for 1929 have been estimated from other sources in order to give 
index numbers on this base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four ranges as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in the labour turnover; similarly, the amplitude of the 
fluctuations in the index numbers given in table IV (a) depends to a 
certain extent on the unit of time in which they are expressed. 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Baker, Helen. Women in War Industries. Princeton, N.J. Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1942. 82 pp. $1.50. 


A report, based on a special study made by the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University in October 1941, which is intended to be of assistance to 
companies unaccustomed to the employment of women, but compelled by cir- 
cumstances to engage them in increasing numbers. The study covered 62 firms, 
some of which had employed women for a long time, while others began to do so 
only in 1941. The object was to ascertain how industrial relations in these firms 
were affected by the great increase in the employment of women, what policy 
and practice was recognised as sound by firms which had earned the reputation 
of maintaining high standards in such relations, and how they could co-operate 
with community or Government agencies to improve conditions outside the 
factory that may affect industrial production. In the light of the results of this 
study and of British experience, the author analyses the problems resulting from 
the more extensive employment of women and summarises solutions with regard 
to selection and placement, training, hours of work, wages, health and safety, 
and problems outside the factory, such as housing, care of children, etc. 


Black, J.D. Parity, Parity, Parity. Cambridge, Mass., The Harvard Com- 
mittee on Research in the Social Sciences, 1942. xi + 367 pp. 


This book by the Professor of Agricultural Economics at Harvard University 
deals with the attempts made by the farm population in the United States to 
secure a larger fraction of that country’s real income than it now enjoys. As 
labour seeks to increase its real income in its struggle with capital, so agriculture 
seeks to improve its lot by obtaining ‘“‘parity prices’. The “‘parity’’ concept is a 
complicated mathematical process by which “fair prices’’ for agricultural products 
are determined in relation to the prices of those goods and services which farmers 
customarily buy. The author believes in the fundamental soundness of the parity 
concept because, in his opinion, for the past seventy years farmers have been 
underpaid as compared with labour and capital. But he deprecates any attempts 
during the current war to give agriculture a differential price advantage for its 
products in order to offset past disparities. To favour the farmers in this way 
would be to invite rapid inflation. Indeed, the fact of past disparities points to 
fundamental maladjustments between the factors of production in the United 
States which cannot be rectified by a mere manipulation of price formulae. 

Professor Black has assembled and interpreted a great mass of material in 
this highly controversial field. Statistically, he may be criticised for frequently 
using averages without due regard to the scatter around them. By intent the 
style is journalistic rather than that of a professional economist; he has aimed 
at imparting general information rather than writing a treatise for specialists, 
and, at the expense of some over-simplification, he has succeeded very well. 
Some of the chapters, notably those on inflation and the relation of agricultural 
price increases thereto, have been rendered obsolete by the rush of events. But 
since this book is merely introductory to a more comprehensive treatment which 
will appear in a year or two, it fulfils its purpose well enough. 
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Bowman, D. O. Public Control of Labor Relations. A Study of the National 
Labor —_— Board. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. xi + 504 
pp. 5. 

This book is a very comprehensive and exhaustive survey of the provisions 
of the United States National Labor Relations Act and of the functions of the 
National Labor Relations Board set up to administer the Act. Its object is also 
“to relate the experience of this agency to the basic problems that are attached 
to the use of a public administrative agency to control relationships in various 
segments of the economy”’. 

The study, which is divided into six parts, first describes the legislative back- 
ground of the National Labor Relations Act, and then discusses the unfair labour 
practices which are proscribed by the Act. An analysis of the problems confronting 
the Board in the certification of collective bargaining representatives is followed 
by a detailed examination of the procedures of the Board. The next part is devot- 
ed to organisation and personnel; the last portrays the Board’s record, considers 
public policy, and appraises the Board and the administrative process. In the 
concluding chapter the author states that the major contribution of the Board 
is to be found in a positive, active, and objective spirit guiding the adjustment 
of private rights to public interests under the existing legal and economic institu- 
tions. 

Bradley, Anita. Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xi + 120 pp. 


This ‘“‘Introductory Essay and Selected Bibliography”’ discusses the relations 
between the Latin American countries and the countries of the Far East, in par- 
ticular, Japan, from the point of view of trade and migration. Their history is 
reviewed, followed by a study of their economic and social aspects in the light 
of the statistical material available; the last chapter analyses the development 
of the political relations between Latin America and Japan. 


Chamberlin, William Henry. The World’s Iron Age. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. viii + 402 pp. 


“What has happened on the continent of Europe, source of one of the world’s 
most vigorous, creative and pervasive civilisations, is more serious and more 
significant than an unrelated series of wars and revolutions. It is nothing short 
of the collapse of a civilisation, the predominantly liberal civilisation of the nine- 
teenth century.” Such is the main thesis of this book, written and published 
before the United States went to war, whose frank appeal for isolationism has, 
of course, lost much of its significance since the Japanese aggression on Pearl 
Harbour. The author, widely known as the Christian Science Monitor's corres- 
pondent in Russia, China, Japan, Germany, and France, analyses in detail the 
social and political trends of the past twenty years and concludes that “the 
golden age of European civilisation passed with the World War. An iron age set 
in and gradually tightened its grip on every part of the world.”” And he ends on 
a note of pessimism: “One must hope that a new civilisation is in the making, 
amid all the fearful tragedies, the breakup and confusion, that mark the fall of 
an old one. But one still waits in vain for a sign of salvation. The infernal cycle 
of violence, of war and revolution, has not yet run its course.” 


Clark, Colin. The Economics of 1960. Toronto, The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, 1942. x + 118 pp. $2.75. 


Realising that, like all other practitioners of applied economics, he was con- 
tinually having to take steps which involved estimates of the economic situation 
at dates far into the future, the author has attempted in this book to give greater 
precision and reliability to such estimates by basing them on observed trends 
and on certain specific assumptions as to the future of economic institutions and 
policies. The result deserves commendation both as a pioneering effort and as a 
stimulating application of statistical techniques to vast masses of data; but 
important refinements of method and modifications in the basic assumptions 
are likely to be needed before the conclusions reached can be regarded as esta- 
blished. 

Elsas, M. J. Housing Before the War and After. London, P. S. King and 
Staples, Ltd., 1942. ix + 69 pp. 5s. 


A valuable contribution to the preparation of the tools for handling post-war 
rebuilding problems. The book surveys all the elements of post-war housing 
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requirements and concludes that “those who witnessed the housing shortage 
after the Great War are anxious to avoid a similar situation. Yet, the outlook 
is not too bright. We have to give up the illusion that the situation after this 
war will be very different from what it was in the last post-war period; we may 
find that it is considerably worse, even without taking the loss of houses through 
enemy destruction into consideration.” The author demonstrates the inability 
of the building industry to meet these requirements unless drastic measures are 
taken now. The industry has been disintegrated during the war, and trained 
building operatives will not be available in sufficient numbers when the war is 
over. He suggests, therefore, that boys leaving school should be encouraged to 
train as building craftsmen, although at the present time there is little need for 
them in this trade. The authorities should also come to an agreement with the 
trade unions on a programme for training a sufficient number of older men as 
building operatives as soon as the war is over. 

In the author’s opinion three distinct main tasks await England after the war: 
(1) the provision of adequate housing for the entire population; (2) the redistribu- 
tion of the industrial population, so as to avoid the further increase of the large 
citics; (3) the decentralisation of industry, by requiring a special permit for 
its location in the large cities. Since large-scale building is out of the question at 
present and the housing shortage will thus be aggravated as time goes on, it is 
imperative to have adequate measures ready to be put into effect immediately 
hostilities cease. 


Fried, Hans Ernest. The Guilt of the German Army. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. xi + 426 pp. $3.50. 


On the basis of comprehensive and reliable material, the author, who displays 
a thorough knowledge of his subject, shows how preponderating a part German 
militarism has played in the origins, growth, and coming to power of National 
Socialism. He analyses in turn the militarist roots of the movement, the tenden- 
cies and activities of the professional officers after the defeat of 1918, and the 
formation of the ‘‘Free Corps’’—the prototype of the National-Socialist shock 
troops—under the influence and with the participation of the Army. He examines 
the philosophic bases of militarism, shows how National Socialism and similar 
movements have been built on the same bases, and explains why the inter-action 
of Party and Army led to an indissoluble alliance for the conquest and exercise of 
power. The first victim of the gigantic militarist conspiracy that brought 
National Socialism to power was the German people, which after the first world 
war had sincerely turned away from militarism, but through blindness and 
weakness allowed itself to be enticed into adventurous paths. 

From the history of the past twenty years the author draws lessons for the 
future, and shows how a repetition of the mistakes that have been committed 
is to be avoided when peace returns. His work deserves thoughtful study by all 
who are concerned with overcoming the formidable obstacles to the establish- 
ment of lasting peace, that is, of the positive and loyal collaboration of all nations. 


Jay, D. Who is to Pay for the War: and the Peace? London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1941. vi + 64 pp. 1s. 


Number 7 in the series ‘‘The Democratic Order’’, this book contains an acute 
analysis of the methods adopted in Great Britain to meet war expenditures, 
and a series of suggestions for their improvement. It includes a particularly 
interesting discussion of a wartime capital tax and a post-war capital levy. 





Johnson, Julia E. (compiler). The Closed Shop. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1942. 263 pp. $1.25. 


This study, No. 7 of Volume XV of “The Reference Shelf’’ (a collection of 
articles, bibliographies, and study outlines on timely subjects for public discus- 
sion), is a compilation of articles on the closed-shop issue. It aims at giving without 
bias some of the leading and more helpful available discussions on the closed 
shop issue from varied points of view. The material is presented in a form con- 
venient for debates and is divided under the three main headings of ‘General 
Discussion”, ‘“The Open Shop”, and “The Closed Shop”. A summary of some of 
the main arguments of current discussion is provided in conclusion, followed by 


a bibliography. 
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Kellor, Frances. Arbitration in Action. A Code for Civil, Commercial and 
Industrial Arbitrations. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1941. x + 
412 pp. $3.50. 


This book by an Executive Vice-President of the American Arbitration 
Association is a useful guide to arbitration procedure and technique. It sets forth 
the principles and standards of law and practice and the procedures in the fields 
of civil, commercial, and industrial arbitration. ‘It is a description of voluntary 
arbitration, as applied in a process of self-regulation, and offers a way of avoiding 
compulsory features of arbitration which are in essence its final destruction.”’ 
The first part of the volume discusses the general procedure of arbitration and 
the second describes certain special procedures under the heads: ‘Settlement of 
Inter-American Commercial Disputes’; ‘‘Accident Claims Tribunal in New 
York”; and ‘“‘Motion Picture Arbitration System’’. A number of annexes enhance 
the value of the book as a work of reference; they include a summary of the 
statutes governing arbitration, the texts of the United States Arbitration Act 
and the New York Arbitration Law, the rules of procedure administered by the 
American Arbitration Association, standard arbitration clauses, a table of cases, 
etc. 


Kjellstrom, Erik T. H., Gluck, Gustave Henry, Jacobsson, Per, and 
Wright, Ivan. Price Control. The War Against Inflation. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1942.x +171 pp. $2.50. 


A volume containing an account of experience with price control in Sweden, 
Great Britain, Canada, and Switzerland, together with a general introduction. 
The authors sketch the historical background and events which led to the neces- 
sity for price control, examine its growth from experimental beginnings into an 
expanding machinery, and finally attempt frank and critical estimates of the 
measure of success achieved. The book provides an expert and up-to-date account 
of the handling in those countries of a problem which is of outstanding importance 
at the present time, and the various essays enable interesting comparisons to be 
made of similarities and differences in both problems and experience. One of the 
common features most prominently brought out is the need for public co-opera- 
tion based on a reasonable understanding by the public of the broader aims of 
price control. 


Lafontaine, Georges. Le Coopératisme et l’Organisation économique de la 
Gaspésie. Montreal, Editions Bernard Valiquette, 1941. 119 pp. 


In this small volume the author sets forth a carefully studied plan of economic 
organisation modestly confined to an area with an individuality of its own, the 
Gaspé Peninsula in the Province of Quebec. His plan is based on a study of the 
demography and natural resources (mainly fishing, agriculture, and forestry) 
of the area and on the experience of co-operation already gained there, and it 
proposes a general co-operative organisation which would group the primary 
economic units consisting of the households of farmer-fishermen, farmer-foresters, 
forester-fishermen, and small manufacturers. He stresses the need for active 
education in co-operation if the plan is to be realised. 


Lapp, John A. Labor Arbitration, Principles and Procedures. New York, 
Deep River, Conn., and Chicago, National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1942. 
xv + 236 pp. $3.50. 


The author, who has served as an impartial arbitrator on more than 400 
cases of all types in almost every industry in the United States, holds that “‘arbi- 
tration of labour disputes has come through the formative stages during which 
doubt and suspicion clouded its benefits. It has now arrived at a place of major 
importance and significance as an instrument not only to settle labour contro- 
versies, but for the promotion and preservation of harmonious labour relation- 
ships in industry and commerce. It is particularly in a place of first importance 
during the war period, when strikes are forsworn in place of peaceful means of 
adjustment of controversies between employers and employees.’’ In his survey 
of industrial arbitration, concerned mainly with the field of labour arbitration, 
the types of labour cases, the law of arbitration, the arbitration tribunal, the 
organisation of arbitration procedure, and the arbitrator's responsibility, his 
aim is to give in brief compass and in practical terms an outline of the principles 
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and procedures that might be followed in making labour arbitration more effective. 
In the appendix, procedures for handling labour disputes by the most important 
arbitration authorities are briefly outlined. 








Oberling, Charles. Le probléme du cancer. Montreal, Editions de |’Arbre, 
1942. 298 pp. 


This is one of the first volumes in the new collection ‘France Forever” issued 
under the direction of Professor Henri Laugier. The author, an eminent French 
carcinologist who is now continuing his researches in the United States, has 
endeavoured to make this study of the present position of the problem of cancer 
accessible to the general reader in view of the widespread interest taken in the 
subject. In a clear and vigorous style he sets forth the present state of knowledge 
on what still remains a mystery. All who are concerned with questions of indus- 
trial health—whether as doctors, employers, or trade unionists—will profit by 
reading this noteworthy study, since many a cancer is occupational in origin: 
chimney-sweep’s cancer (first studied in England in the eighteenth century), 
cancer due to tar, cotton-weaver’s cancer, cancer due to lubricating oils, cancer 
among workers in aniline-dye factories, cancer due to X-rays, etc. 

















Pantulu, Ramadas V. (general editor). Year-Book and Directory of Indian 
Co-operation, 1942. Madras, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association 
(Lahore) and Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association (Patna), 1942. 


xvi + 718 pp. 5 rupees. 


This publication, although presented in the form of a year-book, contains 
an admirable survey of the past achievements, present problems, and future 
prospects of the co-operative movement in India, made by experts, and cons- 
titutes a substantial contribution to a study of Indian rural economics with refer- 
ence to post-war reconstruction. The survey consists of three sections, the All- 
India section dealing with national co-operative organisations, and the other 
two, consisting of monographs drawn up on uniform lines, devoted to the British 
Indian Provinces and the Indian States respectively. Each monograph opens 
with a description of the general features of the Province or State and a retros- 
pect, followed by a study of the different forms of co-operative activity—co- 
operative finance, purchase and sale societies, consumers’ stores, special types of 
societies, federations, and supervision, education and audit. Full statistical 
data are included. The place of co-operation in Indian economy is described in 
the following appropriate terms by the able and experienced editor in his intro- 
duction to the volume: 



















Every country which is thinking of post-war reconstruction is turning its 
vision to co-operation. . . The present irrational system of production and 
distribution cannot be sustained much longer. . . . There is no escape from 
national planning, on the basis of all-round social and economic justice. I am 
a firm believer in the inevitability of co-operation becoming an integral part of 
national economic planning in future in India. . .. Whatever may be the 
ultimate form of India’s political constitution, we may usefully strive to make 
our voluntary co-operative organisation an inseparable part of our rural and 
urban economy. To that extent the contribution of co-operators in nation- 
building will not only be of a permanent and lasting character but will also 
help to hasten the transference of political and economic power and control 
into the people’s hands, which is universally desired. 




















Pierson, Frank C. Collective Bargaining Systems. A Study of Union-Em- 
ployer Responsibilities and Problems. American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1942. x + 227 pp. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.50. 


A comprehensive analysis of the problem of union-employer responsibility 
under collective agreements in a variety of industries. The first three chapters 
of the volume are concerned with procedures for the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of union agreements. Chapter IV deals with the law of union agreements. 
In Chapter V a number of National Labor Relations Board cases are discussed. 
Chapters VI, VII, and VIII give a survey of developments in the automobile, coat 
and suit, and bituminous coal industries. 
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Robinson, E. A. G. Monopoly. London, Nisbet and Co. Ltd.; Cambridge, 
The University Press, 1941. xvi + 298 pp. 7s. 6d. 


This addition to the “Cambridge Economic Handbooks” fully maintains the high 
standard of that series. In keeping with their general purpose it does not attempt 
to give extensive description of existing monopolies but rather to provide a key 
to the understanding of the problems involved which will prove very useful to 
the general reader. The first two chapters deal with price determination under 
monopolistic and quasi-monopolistic conditions and ees a simplified but 
authoritative version of modern theoretical analysis in this field. This is followed 
by an outline of the forms which monopolies take and the bases upon which they 
rest. The central part of the book is a discussion of economic effects and remedies. 
Particular attention is given to industrial efficiency and stabilisation of prices 
and output and, in respect of control, to the suppression of unfair competition, 
the break-up and the regulation of monopolies, and the replacement of private 
monopolies by public or co-operative ownership. Short, useful summaries are 
given of public opinion and law in the United States, Germany, and Great Britain. 
In summing up the problem of future policy with regard to monopolies, the author 
concludes that decisions cannot be made on economic grounds alone, since they 
affect the whole social framework of a country and involve the most deep-rooted 
political, social, economic, and even religious principles. 


Ross, Murray. Stars and Strikes. Unionization of Hollywood. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1941. xi + 233 pp. $2.75. 


This book gives a vivid account of the progress of unionisation in the studios 
of Hollywood. The film industry is to-day one of the most highly organised 
industries in the world, characterised by the fact that nowhere else do so many 
people work with the dual protection not only of unions but also of individual 
contracts. 


Schafiter, Dorothy. State Housing Agencies. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. xiii + 808 pp. $7.50. 


This volume presents the complete history of all American State housing 
agencies from their earliest appearance in Massachusetts in 1909 to 1941. The 
first eleven chapters give a composite picture of the legal powers and the actual 
operation of all existing State housing agencies. The concluding chapter presents 
a summary and criticism of the various theoretical plans for State housing agen- 
cies which have been published by non-official sources, the numerous types of 
administrative organisation used in setting up State housing agencies, the existing 
and potential functions of such agencies, and material relating to the employees 
and the administrative finances of the agencies. This chapter also contains 
definite recommendations based upon the belief that the State must become an 
active participant in future programmes if public housing is to achieve the success 
of other social programmes. 


Taylor, George E. America in the New Pacific. Toronto, The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1942. 160 pp. $2. 


An excellent exposition of some of the numerous, but important, contentious 
issues involved in the present gigantic conflict, for which constructive solutions 
should be found if the pre-war disorder is not to be followed by worse anarchy. 
The seven chapters into which the book is divided are entitled respectively: ‘Our 
Struggle with Japan”’; “America in Asia’’; ‘The United States—a Pacific Power”; 
‘“‘Japan—a Planned Empire’’; ‘‘Western Empires and Subject Peoples”; ‘“‘China 
as an Ally’’; and “Asia for Whom?”. There is abundant evidence in every one 
of these chapters of the author’s knowledge of the questions considered, based on 
experience, and of the sense of responsibility which characterises his approach. 
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by T. K. DJANG, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir Duncan R. WILSON, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 
his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace’. 

This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DUNCAN WILSON, in his preface, says: ‘I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration”’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. DyaNnc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasxi, Sir DuNcAN WILSON, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 
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by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 
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This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 


peace conference. ‘“‘The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 
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